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Eacu generation has its social pessimists, 
its social optimists, and its would-be social 
scientists. I wonder if a scientist could 
draw any conclusion from the fact that the 
most popularly accepted personification of 
optimism is the character of fiction and 
cartoon known as ‘‘Pollyanna’’; and that 
of pessimism is known as ‘‘Jim Dumps.”’ 
Is there any significance in the fact that 
one is feminine and the other is masculine? 
Would it be fair to say that the first, the 
optimistic, part of my talk is feminine; 
that the second, the pessimistic part, is mas- 
culine; and that the third, the at least pre- 
tendedly scientific part, must be neuter or 
sexless ? 

First, let us turn to the optimistic side 
of the picture, the bright and hopeful side, 
with emphasis on the progressive develop- 
ments of the last fifty years, on the current 
movements and projects well under way, 
and on the prospects for the future. 

As for the developments of the last fifty 
years, one of the best of all criteria is 
found in the extent to which the curricula 
of graduate schools, colleges and schools 
have been broadened and enriched in the 

1 Address delivered at the Social Science lunch- 


eon, Michigan Education Association Institute, 
first district, Detroit, October 24, 1930. 
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field of the social sciences. Fifty years 
ago it was a rare curriculum in any edu- 
cational institution at any level that in- 
cludeca anything in the social science field 
other than history—and what history it 
was. I know a most estimable gentleman 
and scholar who, when he took his Ph.D. 
degree a little less than fifty years ago, was 
called to one of our state universities which 
now ranks among our best (at least in size 
and in athletic competition), to occupy not 
a chair, but the social science settee. He 
was the social sciences on that faculty. 
And this, at the time, was not an unusual 
situation. This man was one of the charter 
members of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the first, and for a brief time, the 
only national organization of scholars in 
the field of the social sciences. 

By this time scholars had begun to think 
daringly, to pioneer, to blaze research trails 
away from the old beaten path ; these hardy 
souls dug more deeply in the existing and 
rather narrow fields of social science re- 
search, and opened up entirely new fields 
of investigation and thought. Soon there 
came a demand for the introduction of new 
types of courses in the curriculum, first at 
the graduate and college levels. These 
pioneer scholars found that their style of 
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thought, their interests and their ambitions 
were cramped by the inertia, the traditions 
and the resistance of the old-line social 
scientists, who were known primarily as 
historians. So, it came about that those 
most interested in the historical develop- 
ment of thought, and in the current need 
for the development of new thought, in the 
field of economies, very soon after the 
organization of the American Historical 
Association, decided to hire a hall of their 
own, and formed the first national associa- 
tion of economists. 

About twenty years later, in the early 
years of the current century, the scholars 
who believed that they could not pursue 
their pet interests in the science of govern- 
ment and politics entirely favorably in 
association with either historians or econo- 
mists decided to form still another associa- 
tion, of political scientists. Two years later 
still, in 1905, the sociologists left the old 
family fireside, and set up housekeeping for 
themselves—or, to change the figure, they 
set up a shop of their own, in order to be 
able to manufacture and market their 
wares to better advantage, with a new and 
distinctive sign over the door. 

And who of us at the present time, even 
a historian, would dare to say or even to 
hint that the secession of the economists, 
the political scientists and the sociologists 
was not warranted, because of neglect of 
their fields, and has not been of incalculable 
service to the field of social science, and 
particularly to the field of history. Too 
long the historians neglected the economic 
phases of history, the deeper phases of 
political history, and the most fascinating 
and important phases of social history. 

The scholars who deserted Clio, the muse 
of epic poetry and history, and set up new 
gods of their own, have had remarkable 
and wholly deserved success in attracting 
followers of their new curricula in educa- 
tional institutions, and thoughtful readers 
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of their publications for consumption out- 
side academic circles. They have com- 
manded attention to their disciplines not 
merely because they were new, but because 
they were at once seen to be of immeasur- 
able importance to man in society. 

Though at first only graduate and college 
curricula reflected the research productiv- 
ity of these newer schools of social science 
thought, the secondary school curriculum 
was soon likewise enriched, and still more 
recently the designers of the elementary 
school curriculum have been forced to give 
an appropriate place to the social studies. 

At the present time the social sciences 
may be said to be on the crest of a wave of 
popularity. This is shown, as indicated 
above, by the amount of systematic atten- 
tion given to them in recent years in in- 
creasing amounts in the elementary and 
secondary schools. No longer is work in 
the social sciences confined to the old 
stereotyped history courses in ancient, 
medieval and modern, English and Ameri- 
ean history. Courses in community civics, 
the problems of democracy, economics and 
sociology, are now frequently found in 
the high-school curriculum of progressive 
schools. 

And it is of even greater significance 
that teachers who are employed to teach 
these subjects are expected to have pursued 
a course of training in them. In most of 
our schools and certainly in all our better 
schools, the attitude which was formerly 
almost universal is rarely found among 
school boards, superintendents and princi- 
pals: that it was necessary to employ a 
mathematics teacher, a Latin teacher, a 
French teacher, a science teacher and a 
football coach, and then any one of these 
teachers, including the coach, could teach 
any history class whenever he had a free 
period or two, because surely any one who 
could read could teach history. 

When I was teaching in the summer ses- 
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sion of one of our best state universities 
only seven years ago, a young man came to 
my office at the opening of the term for 
adviee as to what history courses he should 
take to prepare to teach in high school. 
He informed me that he had been granted 
the bachelor’s degree the week before. I 
asked him what work in history he had 
pursued in college. His answer was: 
‘‘None. I took my degree in the College 
of Agriculture and played on the football 
and basketball teams. I have been em- 


ployed as coach in a high school at a good 
salary and have just received word that I 
shall be expected to teach three classes in 
history at periods when I am not busy 


coaching. Though no inquiry was made 
about my training for the teaching of his- 
tory, and I am not required to go to sum- 
mer school, I thought perhaps I had better 
attend the six-weeks’ session to prepare for 
the history side-line part of my job.”’ 

Such instances are perhaps still too fre- 
quent, but they are relatively rare, in com- 
parison with the situation of a few years 
ago, when history was the only social 
science in the curriculum, and when history 
was what it was. At the present time, 
though some of the old-line school board 
members may not know that history is now 
a subject vastly different from what it was 
in their school days, there are these new 
and strange social studies—economics, com- 
munity civies and sociology—which sound 
as though they need a teacher specially pre- 
pared to teach them. And, fortunately, 
when a teacher is employed to teach these 
new and weird subjects, he is more than 
likely to have had some training in the new 
history. 

Thus it has come about that the history 
curriculum and the teaching of history have 
been greatly improved by the appearance 
of the other social sciences in the secondary 
school curriculum. 

Another indication that the social sci- 
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ences are on the crest of the wave is found 
in the foundation of a number of institutes 
for research in these fields, with real money 
at their disposal. Among the most impor- 
tant of these research agencies, with staffs 
recruited from two or more of the social 
sciences, are the Brookings Institution in 
Washington, the Institute of Law at Johns 
Hopkins, the Institute of Human Relations 
at Yale, the Institutes for Research in the 
Social Sciences at the universities of North 
Carolina and Virginia, the Social Science 
Research Council, and the Local Commu- 
nity Research Committee at the University 
of Chicago. The Russell Sage Foundation 
has been in the field for some time, and the 
Carnegie Corporation is identified with 
many important enterprises in 
science. The Rosenwald Fund has shown 
interest in social research. The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial from 192: 
through 1928 appropriated $25,200,000 for 
the promotion of social science, and the 
continuance and extension of this interest 
has been assumed as a major program by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, with which the 
Memorial was consolidated at the beginning 
of 1929. 

Instances of the financing of projects and 
of the endowment of institutes for research, 
in the fields of the physical and biological 
sciences, have been fairly numerous in the 
past, and some of them are of long stand- 
ing. Such instances in the field of the 
social sciences have been few and far be- 
tween until relatively recently. The im- 
pressive number and the impressive size 
and character of the projects in social 
science, recently launched with substantial 
backing to the extent of millions of dollars, 
are evidence that, though relatively few 
persons may believe that the social sciences 
have proved their worth and vindicated 
their existence, there is a wide-spread rec- 
ognition of their need and importance to 
man in society, and there is a rapidly grow- 
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ing and widely current faith in their ability 
to deal constructively with man’s greatest 
social problems. 

To comment on the changes wrought in 
the daily lives of all of us in the last three 
decades by machines is to be trite and 
bromidic ; but the fact nevertheless remains 
stubbornly present, that when the discov- 
eries of the physical sciences are applied 
in ‘the mechanical and industrial arts in 
such a number and variety of ways as to 
work such astounding changes in the daily 
life of man in society as have come to pass 
in the last thirty years, social problems of 
serious import are sure to appear, and 
there is bound to be a lag between the 
appearance and the solution of such new 
problems. 

In ever widening circles men have come 
to realize in recent decades that if we can 
not fairly soon begin to grapple success- 
fully with the problems of man in society— 
problems which discoveries and develop- 
ments in the physical and biological sci- 
ences have aggravated and in some in- 
stances created—then the discoveries and 
developments in the physical and biological 
sciences would seem to promise man’s own 
undoing and the self-destruction of our 
civilization because of its inability to main- 
tain the necessary balance between progress 
in the social sciences and in the physical 
and biological sciences. Not long ago an 
English prelate of high position felt 
strongly enough on this situation to sug- 
gest, quite seriously, a ten-year holiday or 
cessation of research in the physical and 
biological sciences, in order to give the 
social sciences an opportunity to catch up 
to the point of their development necessary 
for man to avoid working his own destruc- 
tion through physical agencies which he 
has learned how to use, but has not learned 
how to use wisely. 

With the brains and money now being 
devoted to the social sciences, with the sig- 
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nificant strides which have been taken and 
which seem to be in prospect for the near 
future in their development, it would seem 
that the suggestion of a ten-year holiday in 
the physical and biological sciences need 
not be taken too seriously, even if such a 
step were within the realms of possibility. 

Another recent development which prom- 
ises much for the social sciences is found in 
the extent to which men in the various 
social science fields are cooperating—pool- 
ing their efforts and results. Not many 
years ago men in different social science 
fields regarded each other as renegades and 
fanatics; instead of cooperating and being 
ready to accept whatever of value might be 
developed in each other’s allied fields, the 
historian, the political scientist, the econo- 
mist and the sociologist were apt to ridicule 
and denounce each other with uncompli- 
mentary names. As each new group 
seceded, formed its own national association 
and secured its own departmental organiza- 
tion in the university curriculum, the mem- 
bers of the new sect were regarded with 
suspicion and contempt by older members 
of the family, who, in turn, were decried 
as unprogressive, blind and doddering old 
dodos by the newer group. Each then 
believed that he could give valid reasons 
for his attitude and position. But at the 
present time a member of one social science 
group is likely to regard his colleague in 
another social science group not merely as 
a neighbor to whom he should be decent 
socially, but as a brother in arms, fighting 
in behalf of the same cause. Each realizes 
that he can not afford to neglect the other, 
and that by pooling efforts and results 
they can together solve problems which 
neither one can solve alone. 

It has been interesting to see how greatly 
they boosted their own stock, in the opinion 
of others, when historians, economists, 
political scientists and sociologists began 
to work together and advertise their wares 
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couectively. Other groups soon accepted 
with alacrity invitations to join in their 
research projects, and still others came for- 
ward to show that they too should be in- 
eluded. ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success’’: 
as these cooperative research investigations 
have attracted favorable attention, there 
has been something of an almost universal 
attempt to secure a place on the band 
wagon of the social sciences. The dean of 
one law school talks about his profession as 
part of the field of social engineering ; the 
dean of another law school, in announcing 
a new program for his school, says it means 
that the lawyer will become a social scien- 
tist ; the dean of a medical school announces 
that medicine is a social science, and adds 
sociologists to his staff. To the credit of 
the new-light social scientists of old-school 
associations and affiliations it must be said 
that they have been shrewd enough to see 
that there is need not only of historians, 
economists, political scientists and sociolo- 
gists, in the suecessful attack on many a 
social problem, but also there is need of the 
psychologists, anthropologists, philoso- 
phers, humanists, biologists, statisticians, 
educationists, neurologists, psychiatrists 
and all the other 57 varieties of specialist 
scholars. And thus the realization comes 
to all of them that their particular spheres 
of interest are not little water-tight com- 
partments, ends self-sufficient unto them- 
selves, but are of real significance only as 
they fit into the lives of people in society, 
who can not be regarded as cut off from 
society though they may be students in a 
classroom, individuals in a hospital, in a 
court, in a business or professional pursuit, 
or in love. 

There will always be a place for the lone 
wolf in research in any field, but many of 
the most important research projects of 
recent launching are those which necessi- 
tate the enthusiastic cooperation of persons 
with many types of training, talents and 
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skills. In no field has this come to be 
realized more fully than in the field of the 
social sciences; in no major field has this 
development produced more significant re- 
sults in so short a time; and in no field is 
the promise for greatly needed develop- 
ments in the near future any greater. 

The fifteen volume ‘‘Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences’’ 
publication, with two volumes off the press, 
signifies something regarding the size of 
stature and the growing importance of the 
social sciences. Both editorship and au- 
thorship are international in scope and are 
in the hands of outstanding scholars in the 
fields of anthropology, economies, educa- 
tion, history, hygiene, law, philosophy, po- 
litical science, psychology, sociology and 
statistics (using the alphabetical order em- 
ployed by the publisher, perhaps to avoid 
difficulties). 

Thus have the border lines between the 
social sciences been broken down by the 


now in process of 


crossing and recrossing of scholars from 
one field to another; and the same develop- 
ment has come in regard to the border 
lines between the physical and biological 
sciences; but even more significant is the 
fact that the border lines between the so- 
cial sciences on one hand and the physical 
and biological sciences on the other, are 
being crossed and recrossed more and more 
frequently by scholars in pursuit of the 
solution of the more difficult and more 
significant problems of man in society. 

So much for the optimistic part of my 
paper. Permit me now to turn to the 
darker side of the picture and remind you 
of some major difficulties. 

To what extent are scholars in the field 
of the social sciences entitled to be desig- 
nated as ‘‘scientist’’? The physical and 
biological sciences are not infrequently re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘natural’’ sciences. And 
*‘natural scientists’? have been known to 
refer to the social scientists as ‘‘unnat- 
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ural’’ scientists or even as ‘‘pseudo”’ sci- 
entists. Occasionally a ‘‘pure’’ scientist 
has been known to speak of ‘‘impure’’ 
scientists. Some historians have on occa- 
sion been classified by ‘‘pure’’ scientists 
(not without some justification), as hu- 
manists who practice one of the fine arts. 

“*Science’’ is defined as ‘‘knowledge 
gained and verified by exact observation 
and correct thinking; . .. an exact and 
systematic statement of knowledge con- 
cerning some subject or group of subjects. 
... Knowledge of a single fact, not known 
as related to any other, or of many facts 
not known as having any mutual relations 
or as comprehended under any general 
law, does not reach the meaning of sci- 
ence; science is knowledge reduced to law 
and embodied in system.’’ 

As a scholar in the field of history I am 
ready to admit that much that has been 
and is being written and advertised as 
history is not science, because it has few 
of the attributes necessary to classify it 
as science; some of it can not be classified 
with complete assurance even as knowl- 
edge; some of it is not even fine writing 
and is therefore unworthy of classification 
as an art. 

Not long ago a social scientist of dis- 
tinction remarked to an eminent physical 
scientist: ‘‘When I think of the present 
status of the social sciences, I do not know 
whether I should laugh or ery.’’ Where- 
upon the physical scientist replied, ‘‘ You 
had better cry, because we scientists for 
some time have been laughing.’’ 

May it not be fairly said for the social 
scientists, however, that theirs is the much 
more difficult field. The natural scientist 
—the physicist, chemist, geologist, botanist, 
zoologist or physiologist—may take his 
specimen into his laboratory, subject it to 
a great variety of controlled experiments, 
may make his observations utterly free 
from passion, prejudice, or emotion, may 
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expect his specimen to show the same prop- 
erties or qualities every time his controlled 
experiment is repeated, and may expect 
every other scientific expert who duplicates 
the controls of the experiment to get the 
same readings or results. He is merely 
discovering the ‘‘laws of nature,’’ and 
hence, perhaps, he is called a natural sci- 
entist. 

Contrast with this the difficulties of the 
social scientist who deals not with rocks, 
minerals, plants, or living tissues and or- 
ganisms which may always be expected to 
act in exactly the same way when subjected 
to a given test, but who deals with man in 
society—a reasoning, even if not reason- 
able, being, no two specimens of which are 
alike, and each specimen subject to the 
greatest variety of whims, caprices and 
emotions; add to this the impossibility of 
setting up more than a very small variety 
of controlled experiments ; and then add the 
fact that the observer, even though he may 
call himself a scientist, is himself subject to, 
and hence cursed with, all the variables 
found in his specimens, which impair the 
scientific value of his observation, and 
hence any two observers are likely to read 
the same phenomena in an entirely differ- 
ent manner—then you realize some of the 
difficulties of the attempt to be scientific 
in investigations in the field of the social 
studies. Surely Tantalus was in no worse 
plight than is the social scientist, since 
some of the phases of man in society which 
are of most significance seem at present to 
be beyond the sphere of measurability, in 
the sphere of mystery, in the realm of im- 
ponderables, which can be understood only 
with the exercise of intuition and imagina- 
tion, if at all. 

The use of such words as ‘‘mystery,”’ 
‘*imponderable,’’ ‘‘intuition’’ and ‘‘imagi- 
nation’’ would seem to suggest that we are 
greatly in need of assistance from the psy- 
chologists. This science, whether it be 
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called social or biological, seems to be in 
its infancy; yet, the social scientists, in 
pursuit of some of their problems, seem to 
be lost in a labyrinth in which they have 
encountered closed doors which can not be 
opened until the psychologists furnish the 
necessary keys. The psychologists have in 
some instances passed beyond the stage of 
rat psychology and are actively at work on 
human individual and group psychology in 
a manner which promises much assistance 
to the social scientists. 

Within the last few years the social sci- 
entists have come to receive a much more 
sympathetic appreciation of their diffieul- 
ties from the natural scientists who have 
been confronted not only with the hy- 
pothesis of relativity, but also with the 
fact that their most basic conception of 
matter has been destroyed. A few years 
ago they talked with confidence of mole- 
cules as the least common denominator of 
all matter; then came the discovery of the 
atom; and now with the atom broken into 
its parts of electrons and protons, matter 
seems to be the manifestations of positive 
and negative electricity; but, what elec- 
tricity is, no one seems to know. 

The physical scientist thus has learned 
to have an understanding patience with 
the social scientist and his numerous im- 
ponderables, since the physical scientist 
has found this one imponderable in the 
structure of matter quite disturbing 
enough. 

On still another point the social scien- 
tists have made less progress than have the 
natural scientists, perhaps, again, because 
their task is more difficult—I refer to the 
development of a well-ordered discipline 
through which one may progress logically 
from one step to another, acquiring well- 
ordered factual knowledge, methods and 
habits of thought, techniques and skills, 
the mastery of each set of which is a nec- 
essary prerequisite for pursuit of the next 
advanced stage of study with profit. 
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Each of the natural sciences is now so 
systematically organized that the prospec- 
tive scientist must progress through sue- 
cessive stages and finds himself lost if he 
fails to master each at its appropriate 
place in the series. True it is that in the 
ease of mathematics and each of the nat- 
ural sciences it is necessary, from time to 
time, to reorganize details of the cur- 
riculum, leaving out some parts found not 
to be as essential as formerly believed to 
be, rearranging the order in presentation 
of parts, and infusing newly discovered 
items here and there; but such periodic 
slight revision is not so serious as the 
problem of initial organization out of 
chaos. 

In the case of the social sciences it is 
not a matter of slight revision and reor- 
ganization of the discipline, for there has 
never been any agreement on even a min- 
imum of essentials in factual knowledge, 
methods of thought, techniques and skills. 
To-day a student who has never studied 
history in elementary school, high school 
or junior college may enter a senior col- 
lege course in history and feel only slightly 
handicapped in his competition with those 
who have studied history at the three pre- 
vious institutional levels. This is true only 
in lesser degree of the other social sciences. 

Surely the time has come when the social 
sciences both could and should put their 
houses in order on this important point. 
The introduction of college freshman orien- 
tation courses in the field of the social sci- 
ences has brought out the absurdity of the 
situation and has tended to force the issue 
in more than one institution. The survey 
now being made by the Commission on the 
Investigation of the Social Studies in the 
Schools may prove to be the first step nec- 
essary to the solution of this problem and 
many others. 

This needed agreement in regard to the 
development of well-ordered disciplines, 
with agreement on minimum essentials in 
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each successive step in the systematic prog- 
ress of one pursuing the study of each of 
the social sciences, is closely tied up with 
the need for agreement on a definition of 
objectives, and with the need for the de- 
velopment of satisfactory educational mea- 
surements in the social sciences, as was 
brought out so clearly in two recent num- 
bers of the Historical Outlook—October, 
1930, ‘*Present Status of Measurement in 
the Social Sciences,’’ by Professor Paul 
V. Sangren; February, 1930, ‘‘Objective 
Measurement of Outcomes of the Social 
Studies,’’ by Professor T. L. Kelley. 

In attempting to frame a satisfactory 
test for measurement purposes, the test- 
maker encounters problems such as the 
following: how to determine whether a 
certain point belongs in a test in history, 
economics, political science, sociology or a 
general social science test; how to elimi- 
nate the cursed variable of subjectivity in 
order to attain the vitally necessary ele- 
ment of objectivity. Though these prob- 
lems are extremely difficult, we can not 
concede that they are insolvable without 
admitting that there is no hope for the 
social sciences. 

An interesting bit of evidence on the 
status of the social sciences as contrasted 
with the physical and biological sciences in 
regard to the development of methods, 
techniques and basic theories is found in 
the amount and quality of available bib- 
liography on these phases of the subjects. 
The number and the value of such biblio- 
graphical items are much greater in the 
field of the physical and biological sciences 
than in the social sciences. Three years 
ago the Committee on Scientific Method of 
the Social Science Research Council under- 
took an inquiry and report which has just 
been published under the title of ‘‘ Methods 
in Social Science—A Case Book.’’ Though 
it is not claimed for the volume that it is 
a complete treatment of methodology in 
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the social sciences, it surely is the most 
significant document on that subject yet 
produced, and will be indispensable for 
social scientists, both for individual and 
class study. And yet, a scholar whose 
judgment I respect, who has examined the 
material of the book critically, expressed 
the opinion to me only a few days ago 
that though the volume is an excellent 
piece of pioneering work, it is far from 
being satisfactory, conclusive or definitive, 
and is in itself a commentary on the pitiful 
status of the social sciences on the score of 
method. 

But, perhaps this is enough of the dark 
side of the picture. Let us hope that in 
the case of the social sciences it is literally 
true that it seems darkest just before the 
dawn. 

I have spoken first as an optimist, then 
as a pessimist ; now permit me to conclude 
as a would-be scientist. 

No true scholar is ever bigoted or self- 
conceited in regard to his own achieve- 
ments. There is little hope for future use- 
fulness in any group of scholars who, with 
false pride, labor under the delusion that 
they have not only thoroughly vindicated 
their existence but have become indispen- 
sable to society. 

Of the best social scientists of to-day I 
think it may fairly be said that: they re- 
joice in their recently acquired importance 
as shown by the place accorded the social 
sciences in the curricula at all levels; they 
rejoice in the confidence placed in them to 
the extent of millions of dollars for research 
projects; they are rapidly enlarging their 
workable reserve of knowledge, because 
they have learned much in recent years 
regarding what facts are of value and how 
to get them, and are receiving ever increas- 
ing assistance in the gathering of these 
facts from federal, state and municipal 
agencies, and from non-governmental and 
non-academic organizations and agencies; 
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they are rapidly learning more about the 
interpretative value of factual informa- 
tion; they rejoice in the assistance given 
by scholars in other fields when requested, 
and in the assistance voluntarily offered 
by still other fields from which the social 
scientists themselves did not realize that 
assistance could be forthcoming; they real- 
ize fully the weaknesses and shortcomings 
of their present position ; they realize even 
better than the uninitiated the great enor- 
mity in size and number of their unsolved 
problems, but they are unwilling as yet to 
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admit that these problems are insolvable; 
they are ready to give the utmost of their 
time and energies to improve and to per- 
fect their knowledge, techniques and skills, 
in an endeavor to solve the most trouble- 
some problems of man in society—problems 
which must be solved at least in some more 
or less satisfactory fashion, if our civiliza- 
tion is not, like others before it, to die of 
social ills of its own creation. With faith, 
hope, charity and enthusiasm it seems cer- 
tain that much of incalculable value can be 
accomplished in the near future. 


TEACHER-TRAINING NEEDS IN CALIFORNIA 


President ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS 
CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SAN FRANCISCO 


TEACHER training is the prophets’ busi- 
ness. New buildings, new curricula, new 
activities, new standards, new methods 
and devices and new objectives compel 
the recasting of teacher preparation in 
new forms in the light of each new devel- 
opment. Training this year to be prac- 
ticed next year or five years from now 
involves all the arts and artifices of the 
erystal gazer. How easy it would all be 
if we could but ‘‘look into the seeds of 
time.’’ 

Nothing new or startling is presented 
here. The tough old controversy remains 
and is still unsolved. The purely academic- 
minded assume rightly enough that learn- 
ing is the basis of teaching skill, but err in 
the deduction that if you know a subject 
you can teach it. The purely professional- 
minded, caught in the logical fallacies of 
the old methods—normal, argue still that 
if you know how to teach a subject you 
can teach it. The shrinking violet modesty 
of teachers-college administrators forbids 
the suggestion that the four-year curricu- 
lum of the modern teachers college, three 
fourths academic and cultural and one 
fourth intensely professional, is perhaps 


the best, most logical, and most practical 
compromise of these view-points yet de- 
veloped in America for the training of 
elementary teachers. Such modesty! Who 
knows but other types of educational ser- 
vice might profit by the same training? 
As to methodology, the four fundamen- 
tal teaching skills become constantly more 
important: (a) the individual method by 
which the mind of the teacher touches 
the mind of the individual learner in the 
presence of interest and learning process 
takes place; (b) the small-group method, 
whereby groups of four, six or ten chil- 
dren, after skilful motivation, work to- 
gether at interesting common tasks, and 
through ‘‘problems,’’ ‘‘projects,’’ or the 
‘‘socialized recitation,’’ cover vastly more 
material and learn to participate in re- 
sponsible group-living ; (c) the large-group 
method, wherein, as a matter of economical 
management, thirty, fifty or one hundred 
children are organized for instruction, dem- 
onstration and activities; and (d) the ex- 
tra-class activities about which all the ef- 
forts at school-commiunity living and much 
of character education are organized. The 
modern elementary school is a complex, 
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dynamic, going scholarship and citizenship 
factory, in which the shop foremen, from 
kindergarten through the eighth grade, 
apply less and less the technique of the 
section boss. 


Srx Neeps THERE ARE 

(1) We need better faculties at each 
state teachers college: Scholarship in re- 
search on the one side and scholarship 
in teaching on the other, with just as 
many of those rare souls who are 
truly great in both fields of scholarly 
effort are the ideals for the university. 
Far different are the needs of the teach- 
ers colleges. Except for research in rela- 
tively narrow professional fields, research 
will ever be secondary. Great teaching 
professorships, founded upon sound schol- 
arship, will continue to be the ideal to- 
ward which we struggle. 

(2) We need better curricula in the 
teachers colleges: The ideal is to have as 
high quality of liberal-arts and science 
instruction as that offered on comparable 
levels in any university or other college 
in the state. The same is true of the 
fine and applied arts, trades, commercial 
work, health and physical education. Pro- 
fessional curricula, demonstration and su- 
pervised teaching and the development of 
a truly professional spirit should be far 
better done at the teachers colleges than 
at any other type of institution. 

Alas, not all courses at the teachers 
colleges are on the college level; the same 
is true of every college and university in 
the land. Speed the day when all that is 
cheap, tawdry or showy, ill-organized, obso- 
lete and useless shall be driven out of the 
offerings in higher education. Less tram- 
meled by tradition, the teachers colleges 
may lead the way to that educational new 
heaven and new earth. 

Time out for an unimportant side re- 
mark. So far as San Francisco is con- 
cerned, if we fail in these important re- 
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spects, the responsibility in the last analy- 
sis will rest upon the faculties and deans 
of the graduate schools and the placement 
offices of the University of California, 
Stanford, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, for from 
them we get the highly recommended 
young doctors of philosophy and masters 
of art, and to them we older members of 
the faculty return to renew our academic 
and professional youth. Let no one, secure 
in academic integrity, cry out, ‘‘Shame 
upon you for your low standards’’; rather 
let him, if necessary, remember in hu- 
mility those pathetic and accusing words, 
‘*You have made me what I am to-day.’’ 

(3) We need adequate housing at the 
teachers colleges: The ten-year building 
program, developed during the last three 
years and designed to complete the build- 
ing needs at all the institutions by 1937, 
is a magnificent gesture. All the teachers 
colleges are growing rapidly; more than 
10,000 regular full-time students are now 
enrolled ; there are 1,000 more students in 
the seven state teachers colleges now than 
there were a year ago. The facilities vary 
in adequacy from zero to 100 per cent. at 
each institution, and the building program 
should be speeded up to give uniformly 
adequate grounds and buildings to care 
for present student bodies and to provide 
some margin for future growth. 

(4) We need a better understanding of 
our functions at the teachers colleges: Dr. 
William John Cooper has written and 
spoken much upon the thesis that educa- 
tion develops on two planes—the vertical 
and the horizontal. The vertical plane 
begins with the kindergarten and rises 
through the elementary, junior-high-school, 
senior-high-school, junior-college, college 
and university levels to the graduate and 
professional schools. On the horizontal 
plane, the professional training begins 
with the teacher, and includes special 
teachers, supervisors, principals and su- 
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perintendents. How far does the training 
funetion of the teachers colleges extend 
along both of these planes? Practice varies 
from state to state. 

Numbers of people, outside the institu- 
tions as well as within them, arise to state 
that they know exactly how much or how 
little of this training belongs in the teach- 
ers colleges. Again, alas, no one has ever 
been able to convince any considerable 
number of others that he knows very much 
about the proper distribution of these train- 
ing tasks. The proper allotment of the 
training of special and specialized teachers 
of music, art, physical education, manual 
training, home economics, agriculture, com- 
mercial subjects, and for all types of handi- 
capped children remains still to be deter- 
mined. 

An interesting term of reproach has been 
applied to the teachers colleges—they want 
to be regional colleges. A regional teachers 
college San Francisco surely is, with 90 per 
cent. of its faculty and students commuters 
living in their own homes. Doubtless thou- 
sands of students not primarily inter- 
ested in teaching attend normal schools 
and teachers colleges throughout the coun- 
try because they are ‘‘near home.’’ Is 
there a university, liberal-arts college or 
any other higher institution that is not 
regional to the extent at least that 50 to 
70 per cent. or more of its students do not 
come from an area within fifty miles of its 
campus? It is doubtful if there are a 
dozen such institutions in all America; 
regional institutions, why try to prevent 
it, and how? 

‘‘And they want to be liberal-arts col- 
leges.’”’ So far as the lives of kindergar- 
ten, primary, elementary and junior-high- 
school teachers may be enriched by the 
broadest, richest academic curricula pos- 
sible, San Francisco is guilty, even more 
guilty. More than thirty years ago Presi- 


dent Seerley, at Cedar Falls, Iowa, con- 
ducted liberal-arts departments comparable 
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with those in the state university and the 
state college. Should California permit 
standards lower than this? Liberal-arts 
teachers colleges; bless them and more 
power to them. 

(5) We need better certification delimi- 
tations: Western education changes so rap- 
idly, the most forward-looking certification 
legislation quickly becomes obsolete and in- 
adequate. Complete restudy of the scope 
and limitations of every type of certifi- 
cates, especially the general and special 
secondary certificates, is urgently needed. 
Combination certificates such as kindergar- 
ten-primary, primary-elementary, and ele- 
mentary-junior high school are highly use- 
ful and desirable. More exacting stand- 
ards for each recommending institution 
are coming, a tendency which will pre- 
vent large numbers of new institutions 
being recognized for teacher training and 
force better equipment and faculties for 
all those now approved. 

(6) We need better study of our rela- 
tionships: No one knows the proper rela- 
tionship of the several branches of the 
state university, the many church and en- 
dowed institutions, the seven teachers col- 
leges, and the thirty or more junior col- 
leges of California. Educational states- 
manship of the highest type, unlimited 
expenditure of energy, clear-sighted and 
honest grappling with tough, intricate 
educational problems will all be required 
if a correlated, integrated system of higher 
education, as delicately and intimately re- 
lated to student and community needs as 
is the high-school system to-day, is to come 
in the next five or ten years in the field of 
higher education. 

Speed the coming of such leadership; 
help us to recognize it when it comes; and 
help it to recognize its obligations as well 
as its position of leadership! 


An HistoricaL MoMENT 
For the first time in all American edu- 
cational history, so far as we have been 
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able to learn, a public, tax-supported state 
teachers college presented for graduation a 
class, all the members of which were re- 
quired to earn the degree of bachelor of 
arts as the basis for certification to teach 
in the public schools from kindergarten 
through the junior high school. In the 
autumn commencement exercises of the San 
Francisco State Teachers College, in De- 
cember, 1930, the first class of sixty mem- 
bers to complete the new curriculum was 
graduated. These students have had two 
years of liberal arts and science, of fine 
and applied arts and physical education, 
followed by two years of advanced aca- 
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demic courses and intensive professional 
training. Each student has had at least 
one full year of supervised practice teach- 
ing in the training school and in the pub- 
lie schools. In May and June, 1931, all 
the California state teachers colleges will 
present their classes with every student 
qualifying for the bachelor of arts degree. 

Thus the years of struggle upward bear 
their fruitage in the highest standards for 
elementary teacher certification in America, 
a consummation worthy of the sacrifice and 
energy of the thousands of friends of the 
elementary schools who have fought to 
make such standards possible. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RESIGNATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE BRITISH BOARD OF EDUCATION 

THE resignation of Sir Charles Trevelyan as 
president of the British Board of Education 
and his seat in the Cabinet has been announced. 
Mr. Lees-Smith, the postmaster-general, has 
been appointed president of the board. 

The reasons for Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
resignation are explained in a letter to the 
Prime Minister printed in the London Times. 
He writes: 


Now that the House of Lords have rejected the 
School Attendance Bill the main line of effective 
advance which had been laid down for education 
in ‘‘Labour and the Nation’’ is blocked. I can 
not anticipate that in his present mood I could get 
the consent of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
introduce free secondary education, which is the 
other big thing which we ought to be doing. IT 
thought it right to remain in the Government as 
long as there was any chance of carrying the great 
reform which the party wanted. But under the 
present circumstances I do not feel that I can 
usefully remain your minister of education. 

For some time I have realized that I am very 
much out of sympathy with the general method 
of government policy. In the present disastrous 
condition of trade it seems to me that the crisis 
requires big socialist measures as the only hope 
rather than painful and ineffective economies. It 
is possible that such policy would mean a short 
life for the Government for lack of liberal sup- 


port. But it is clear from the fate of the Educa- 
tion Bill that all our measures are to have short 
shrift in the Lords. I think, therefore, more than 
ever that we ought to be occupied in demonstrat- 
ing to the country the alternative to economy and 
protection. Our value as a Government to-day 
should be to make people realize that socialism is 
that alternative. But, as time goes on and the 
situation gets worse, we show less and less inten- 
tion to rely on socialism for the salvation of the 
country. Now that in my department I am pro- 
hibited by the action of the House of Lords from 
carrying through any drastic educational progress, 
I do not wish to be any longer in part responsible 
for a general policy which I regard as ineffective. 
I, therefore, place my resignation in your hands. 
I have much to thank you for personally, es- 
pecially during the dark days of the war, when 
you made it easy for me to come into the Labor 
Party, and later when you made me your Educa- 
tion Minister. I also regret parting from cabinet 
colleagues, from all of whom I have received 
nothing but consideration and friendship. 


The Times notes that in resigning office on 
matters arising out of an Education Bill, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan has followed a family pre- 
cedent. One of the tasks in which he was un- 
successful was to secure agreement on the pro- 
vision of more public money for the develop- 
ment of non-provided schools. His father, the 
late Sir George Trevelyan, who was then a Lord 
of the Admiralty, resigned his office in July, 
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1870, as a protest against the decision of the 
covernment of the day to provide increased 
erants of publie money for denominational 
edueation. 

Mr. Lees-Smith, who succeeds Sir Charles 
Trevelyan as president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has been postmaster-general from the 
formation of the present government, and now 
enters the Cabinet for the first time. He is 
the second son of the late Major H. Lees-Smith, 
R.A.; was edueated at Aldenham School for 
the Army and obtained a cadetship at Wool- 
wich in 1895. He resigned his eadetship, went 
to Queen’s College, Oxford, and was associated 
with Ruskin College, Oxford, from its founda- 
tion in 1899. He entered Parliament as liberal 
member for Northampton in 1910, and joined 
the Labor Party in 1919. 


NEW YORK STATE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR AGRICULTURE AND HOME 
ECONOMICS AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

THE Cornell Alumni News reports that New 
York State will provide more than $2,000,000 
this year for the support of two colleges of 
the university. Funds for the College of Agri- 
culture will amount to more than $1,750,000; 
those of the College of Home Economies to 
$300,000. 

The 1931 state budget provides $500,000 for 
the erection of a new building to house the 
departments of agricultural economies, farm 
management and rural social organization. 
Last year an appropriation of $100,000 was 
made available for the construction of the 
foundation for this building. 

A special appropriation of $985,000 is also 
made available for the construction of a new 
building for the College of Home Economics, 
and bids will be opened in April. An appro- 
priation of $100,000 made last year will become 
available for the construction of new barns 
and for small buildings at an experimentation 
farm operated by the College of Agriculture on 
Long Island. 

The net inerease for personal services in the 
College of Agriculture has been placed at $85,- 
900. Of this increase, $60,200 will go to the 
university for accessory instruction furnished 
state college students in the endowed colleges. 
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The operating fund has been increased by 
$30,465, not including two special appropria- 
tions, one of $76,000 for the further develop- 
ment of soil classification and utilization studies 
and another of $60,000 for the purchase of a 
foundation of livestock for the department of 
animal husbandry. 

The item for personal services for the Col- 
lege of Home Economies has been increased by 
$54,570, of which $43,000 will go to the univer- 
sity. The rest of the fund will pay salary in- 
creases and provide new staff positions. Gen- 
eral operating expenses have been provided for 
to the extent of an increase of $8,560. 

An item of $10,500 has also been included 
in the budget for making permanent the unit 
in parent education which for the past six years 
has been supported by special grants from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Founda- 
tion. 

AWARDS OF KAPPA DELTA PI 

Kappa Dera P1, an honorary society in edu- 
cation, has announced a research study series 
with biennial awards of $1,000 for the study 
adjudged most meritorious in a given field. 
The award for 1931-32 will be given for the 
best report of research dealing with “The Mea- 
surement of Efficiency in Teaching.” Among 
conditions governing the participants and those 
making the award are the following: 


1. No single method of investigation is speci- 
fied. The research may be experimental, statis- 
tical or philosophical in character. 

2. The basic criterions in judging the worth of 
a report will be its contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the problem, the validity of the technics 
employed, and the organization and literary merits 
of the report. 

3. The reports submitted will be judged first by 
the executive council of the society. The best 
three, four or five reports will then be submitted 
to a committee of members of the Laureate 
Chapter of the society and consulting specialists, 
who will select the winning report. Commissioner 
of Education Frank P. Graves is one of the 
Laureate Chapter members. 

4. The report which receives the award will 
become the property of the society and will be 
published by the society. 

5. The society reserves the right to reject all 
reports if none is deemed worthy of an award 
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and to divide the award between two contestants 
if two reports have apparently equal merit. 

6. The competition is open to any one, any- 
where, but all reports must be in the English 
language. 

7. Manuscripts should be in the hands of the 
recorder-treasurer of the society on or before 
September 1, 1932. 


Further information may be obtained from 
E. I. F. Williams, recorder-treasurer, executive 
council of Kappa Delta Pi, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON RADIO IN EDUCATION 

Tue first Annual Assembly of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Edueation will 
be held in New York City on May 21, 22 and 
23 at the New School for Social Research, 66 
West 12th Street. Persons in the field of edu- 
cation or in the broadeasting industry, and 
those who are interested in educational broad- 
casting, are invited to attend the meeting. 
Some of the sessions will be open to the general 
public. The American Association for Adult 
Edueation is holding its fifth annual meeting 
earlier in the same week at the same place, 
and it is expected that a number of delegates 
will be present at both conferences. The object 
of the meeting is not to bring to light the diffi- 
culties which have been encountered by persons 
who have attempted to do educational broad- 
casting, but rather to bring the audience up to 
date on the latest developments in the broad- 
casting field as education is related to it. 

The program committee has made arrange- 
ments to have education, the government, the 
radio industry and the general public all rep- 
resented on the program. Broadeasting to 
schools, the dramatization of educational radio 
programs, the problems of educationally owned 
and operated broadcasting stations are among 
the topics to be discussed. Details of the pro- 
gram will be announced later. 

The council was organized in 1930 to further 
the development of radio broadeasting in Amer- 
ican education. Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of the 
California Institute of Technology, is president 
of the council. Among its members are: Wil- 


liam J. Cooper, Michael I. Pupin, John Erskine, 
Newton D. Baker, Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
Walter Dill Seott. 
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NEW SECTION CHIEF FOR THE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wisvr, Secretary of the 
Interior, has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, professor of higher 
education at the University of Chicago, to be 
chief of the section of colleges and professiona! 
schools in the Office of Education. He succeeds 
Dr. Arthur J. Klein, who is now professor of 
school administration at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Kelly has been a teacher, superintendent, 
dean of both education and administration, pro- 
fessor of research and higher education, univer- 
sity president and a participant in higher edu- 
cation surveys. 

In addition to directing and supervising the 
work of specialists and clerks in the college 
and professional school section of the Office of 
Edueation, Dr. Kelley will organize and direct 
various research studies, including surveys of 
land-grant colleges and of state systems of 
higher education, and will make comprehensive 
studies of higher educational institutions. He 
will initiate and organize national and regional! 
conferences of university and college executives. 
These conferences will consider and formulate 
educational and administrative policies relating 
to the several fields of higher education. The 
new member of the Office of Education staff 
will also serve as a consulting specialist to 
university and college presidents on national 
and state problems of higher education. 

Dr. Kelly received his A.B. degree upon 
graduation from the University of Nebraska in 
1902. After teaching in the public schools 
from 1902 to 1908 he became superintendent 
of the training school, State Normal School, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. He held a similar 
position at the State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kansas, during 1914 and 1915. During the 
next eight years he filled the positions of dean 
of education, research professor and dean of 
university administration at the University of 
Kansas. In 1914 he received his Ph.D. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. 
From 1923 to 1928 Dr. Kelly was dean ot 
administration at the University of Minnesota, 
after which time he was president of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

As an author Dr. Kelly is also well known, 
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especially for his publication on the American 
Arts College, which appeared in 1925. He is a 
member of numerous educational associations, 
and was chairman of a section of the recent 
White House Child Health Conference which 
dealt with education and training of children. 


WORK OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

E.ection of Dr. Robert S. Woodworth, pro- 
fessor of psychology in Columbia University, as 
president of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, to sueeeed Dr. Edwin B. Wilson, professor 
of vital statisties in Harvard University, has 
been announced. 

Dr. James T. Shotwell, professor of history 
in Columbia and director of the division of eco- 
nomies and history of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, will also join the staff 
of the council to direct a new and enlarged pro- 
gram of research in international relations. 
Other officers are: Professor Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Harvard University, chairman; Professor 
William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, vice- 
chairman; Professor Henry M. Bates, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, secretary; Professor Wesley 
C. Mitchell, Columbia University, treasurer. 

Professor Wilson has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee to plan the social science 
exhibits at the Chieago World’s Fair in 1933. 
Other members are: Secretary Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Department of the Interior; President H. 
W. Chase, University of Illinois; President Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, University of Chicago; Pro- 
fessor F. L. Paxson, University of Wisconsin; 
Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; 
Dr. H. G. Moulton, Brookings Institution. 

Developing its policy of concentrating on se- 
lected areas instead of operating over the entire 
field of social research, the council will consoli- 
date its work in industrial relations and related 
problems through a general research committee 
on business, finance and industry. 

Exploration of the field of consumption and 
leisure, the consumption of goods and time, as 
another possible area of concentration, is being 
undertaken for the council by Professor Mitch- 
ell. Additional areas will be planned during the 
year. 

Professor Woodworth has been a member of 
the council since 1925, and has served as its 
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treasurer for the past three years. Since 1903 
he has been a member of the faculty of Colum- 
bia University, from which he is now on leave 
of absence. He is a past president of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association and of the Psy- 
chological Corporation and has twice been vice- 
president of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences and twice vice-president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
During 1924-25 he was chairman of the division 
of anthropology and psychology of the National 
Research Council in Washington. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences, editor 
of the Archives of Psychology, and the author 
of well-known books on psychology. 


RETIREMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS 
AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Tue following members have retired from the 
faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity : 

Dr. James E. Russell, dean emeritus of Teach- 
ers College, and professor of education on the 
Richard March Hoe Foundation, from July 1, with 
the further title of emeritus professor of educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, professor of health educa- 
tion, on February 1, 1932, with the title of 
emeritus professor of heaith education. 

Albert Shiels, professor of education, on July 1, 
with the title of emeritus professor of education. 

Annie E. Moore, associate professor of educa- 
tion, on February 1, 1932. 

Laura I. Baldt, assistant professor of house- 
hold arts, on February 1, 1932. 

The resignation of Charles E. Rush, librarian 
of Teachers College and professor of education, 
will take effect on April 1. Professor Rush will 
become associate librarian of Yale University, 
with the rank of professor, on that date. 


The trustees authorized the following new 
appointments and promotions, effective from 
July 1, with a seat in the faculty of education: 


Dr. Charles E. Spearman, professor of psychol- 
gy in the University of London, to be visiting 
professor of education during the winter session. 

Dr. John K. Norton, to be professor of educa- 
tion. 

John D. Willard, to be professor of education 
on the Schiff Foundation. 
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Dr. Paul R. Hanna, research associate in the 
Lincoln School, to be assistant professor of edu- 
cation, 

Dr. Esther McDonald Lloyd-Jones, to be as- 
sistant professor of education. 


Promotions with a seat in the faculty of edu- 
cation are as follows: 


Dr. Floyd B. O’Rear, Dr. Willard S. Elsbree 
and Dr. Donald P. Cottrell, from assistant to as- 
sociate professor of education. 

Dr. Jean Betzner, from associate in elementary 
education to assistant professor of education. 
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Dr. Erling M. Hunt, from associate in history 
to assistant professor of history. 

Dr. Winifred E. Bain, from associate in kin- 
dergarten and normal-school education to assistant 
professor of education. 


With a seat in the faeulty of practical arts: 

Sallie B. Tannahill, from assistant professor 
to associate professor of fine arts. 

Dr. Ellen Beers McGowan, from instructor in 
chemistry to assistant professor of household 


chemistry. 
Belle Boas, from associate to assistant professor 
of fine arts. : 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Reverenp Parrick J. MAnan, regent 
of the Loyola School of Medicine for the past 
thirteen years, has been elected president of 
Creighton University at Omaha. He will sue- 
ceed the Reverend William Agnew, who died on 
February 1. 


Ar the University of North Carolina Dr. 
John Grover Beard has been appointed acting 
dean of the School of Pharmacy, to carry on 
the work of the late Dean E. V. Howell. Dr. 
Herman Glenn Baity, professor of sanitary and 
municipal engineering, has been elected acting 
dean of the School of Engineering in the place 
of the late Dean Braune. 


Mr. M. R. Ripuey, fellow and tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, has been appointed visiting 
professor on the Tallman Foundation in En- 
glish literature at Bowdoin College for the 
academic year 1931-1932. 


Dr. MruLtar Burrows, associate professor of 
Biblical literature and the history of religion 
at Brown University, will serve as director of 
the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem during the next academic year. Dr. 
Burrows, at present on sabbatie leave, is acting 
as visiting professor at the American Univer- 
sity at Beirut, and his leave will be extended for 
another year. 

Proressor Eart D. Myers, of the school of 
social service administration, University of 
Chicago, who has returned to this country from 
two years’ study of child welfare laws in Ger- 
many, is teaching courses in sociology and social 
work at Tulane University. 


Dr. JoHN WisHart has been appointed 
reader in statistics at the University of Cam- 
bridge to succeed Mr. G. Udny Yule, who will 
vacate the readership at the end of the present 
academic year. 


Tue School Board Journal reports that exer- 
cises in commemoration of twenty-five years of 
service by Commissioner Walter E. Ranger, of 
Rhode Island, were held recently. Commis- 
sioner Ranger, on behalf of the school teachers 
of the state, was presented with a box of gold 
coin and a gold watch chain, on the links of 
which are engraved the names of the towns in 
the state. Commissioner Ranger was guest of 
honor at a dinner arranged by the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction. Dr. H. W. Lull, of 
Newport, acted as toastmaster. Addresses were 
delivered by Payson Smith, of Massachusetts; 
Ernest Butterfield, of Connecticut; Bertram 
Packard, of Maine; James Pringle, of New 
Hampshire, and John Barlow, acting president 
of Rhode Island State College. 


A TESTIMONIAL was presented to Mr. C. R. 
Olin, secretary of the University of Akron, on 
February 21, by the faculty at a reception given 
in his honor. The celebration marked Mr. Olin’s 
seventieth birthday and the completion of forty- 
three years’ service to the university. His con- 
nections with the institution started fifty-two 
years ago when he entered Buchtel Academy in 
1879. 


At a recent convocation of the University of 
Oxford the honorary degree of D.Litt. was con- 
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ferred upon Professor Ernest William Tristram, 
professor at the Royal College of Art. 


Mr. CLEVELAND E. DopGe was recently elected 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Mr. A. L. THRELKELD, superintendent of 
schools of Denver, has been appointed chairman 
of the local committee to make necessary ar- 
rangements for the Fourth Biennial Conference 
of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, to be held in Denver this summer from 
July 27 to August 1. 


Orricers of the Harvard Teachers Associa- 
tion elected at the recent meeting are: Presi- 
dent, Frederick Winsor, head master of Middle- 
sex School; Vice-president, Zenas E. Seott, 
Springfield; Secretary, Professor Charles Swain 
Thomas, Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, reelected, and Auditor, David T. Pottinger, 
Cambridge. 


Mr. Joun E. Biossom, of Worcester Acad- 
emy, was elected president of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English at the 
close of the thirty-first annual meeting of the 
association, in Boston. Miss Ada L. Snell, 
Mount Holyoke, was elected vice-president; 
Charles S. Thomas, of Harvard, was reelected 
editor, and A. Bertram de Mille, Simmons, see- 
retary-treasurer. 


Tue Rev. L. Louis Aser, formerly director 
of administration for the Pennsylvania Sunday 
School Association, has entered upon his new 
work as director of religious education for the 
Rhode Island Baptist Convention with head- 
quarters in Providence. 


Mr. Frank L. Mansur, superintendent of 
schools at Walpole, Massachusetts, since 1922, 
has been appointed superintendent at Swamp- 
seott. 


Mr. Oscar C. GaLLacuer, for the past twelve 
years superintendent of the Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, schools, has sent in his resignation to 
become effective on September 1. It was ac- 
cepted with expressions of regret and of praise 
for “unflagging industry and constructive gui- 
danee . . . and sincere appreciation to his out- 
standing contribution to the efficiency of the 
school system of Brookline.” 
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Proressor Lintian A. Hupson, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who is on sab- 
batieal leave during the spring session, sailed 
early in January for the Orient. She is plan- 
ning to observe recent developments in public 
health nursing, and to visit former students in 
India, China, Japan and the Philippine Islands. 


Proressor THomMAS ALEXANDER, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is spending the 
spring semester visiting various teachers col- 
leges, normal schools and schools of education, 
mainly west of the Mississippi. He left New 
York the first week in January and will not re- 
turn until the first week in June. During this 
trip he plans to visit about forty institutions in 
the following states: New York, Ohio, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, California, Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. 


Proressor DonaLp P. Corrre.y, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who is devoting 
the year 1930-31 to a study of higher education 
in western Europe, is now visiting the French 
universities, having spent the four autumn 
months studying some of the problems of higher 
education in Great Britain. 


Dr. GEORGE LAWRENCE MAXWELL, director of 
religion at the University of Denver, has been 
granted five months’ leave of absence for special 
work abroad with the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research of New York. With Mrs. 
Maxwell he sailed on March 2 for the Orient to 
aid in a survey of missionary work in Japan, 
China and India. 


Dr. CARLOS DE LA TorrRE, dean of science at 
the National University at Havana, has been 
selected to head a delegation of professors to 
negotiate with the Government of Cuba for the 
reopening of the university. The delegation 
will demand complete autonomy for the institu- 
tion, based on future abstinence of the students 
and faculty from political activity. The com- 
promise is reported to be acceptable to Presi- 
dent Machado, who was expected to receive the 
delegation. Plans for reopening high schools 
and other educational centers also will be dis- 
cussed. 
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Proressor W. P. M. Kennepy, professor of 
law in the University of Toronto, has been in- 
vited by the department of law of Lafayette 
College to deliver, in May, the Kirby Foun- 
dation Lectures on Comparative Constitutional 
Law. 

Ar the annual luncheon of teachers of sei- 
ence of the New York city schools on March 21, 
the speakers were Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, who 
spoke on “Evidence of Chemical Progress,” and 
Dr. William Seifriz, of the botanical depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
spoke on “Mierodissection of Living Cells.” 


Dr. Epaar S. Furniss, dean of the graduate 
school of Yale University, a graduate of Coe 
College, will be the speaker at the fiftieth an- 
nual commencement exercises of the college on 
June 8. 


Srx lectures on “The Literary Relations, Past 
and Present, of England and the United States” 
have been given at University College, London, 
by Mr. G. 8. Gordon, president of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The course is given under 
the Watson Chair Foundation of the Sulgrave 
Manor Board. The vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London, Dr. J. Seott Lidgett, pre- 


sided. 


In addition to the regular courses given by 
the faculty of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University, courses will be 
offered by the following visiting professors: Sir 
John Adams, formerly of the University of Lon- 
don and now of the University of California 
at Los Angeles; Professor Leonard Carmichael, 
Brown; Assistant Professor W. L. Einolf, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Professor R. F. Sey- 
bolt, University of Illinois; Professor E. O. 
Sisson, Reed College, Portland, Ore.; Dr. J. 
L. Stenquist, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Baltimore; Professor E. C. Holman, University 
of California at Berkeley; Assistant Professor 
E. A. Zelliot, University of Denver. 


Dr. Nicnoutas Murray But er, president of 
Columbia University, gave the Charter Day 
address at the University of California on 
March 23. The subject of his address was the 
American party system of government. 


Mr. Louis Witey, business manager of the 
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New York Times, gave the principal address at 
the dinner for Ohio journalists held on the 
eampus of the Ohio State University on Feb- 
ruary 5. Four Ohio newspaper organizations 
and the School of Journalism cooperated. 


Dr. Remsen vuB. Birp, president of Oceci- 
dental College, will be the Charter Day speaker 
at the University of California at Los Angeles 
on March 23. Dr. Bird has chosen “The Uni- 
verse within Us” as the subject for his address. 


Proressor JOHN Dewey, professor of phi 
losophy, emeritus, Columbia University, Wil- 
liam James lecturer on philosophy at Harvard 
University during the second half-year, is giv- 
ing a series of lectures which began on March 
17 on “The Philosophy of Art and Aesthetics” 
on Tuesday afternoons. The subjects of the 
individual lectures are: “Substance and Form 
in Art”; “Rhythm as a Condition of Form”; 
“Balance as a Condition of Form: the Unity 
of Space and Time”; “The Materials of Art”; 
“The Psychology of Aesthetic Production and 
Appreciation”; “Art and Philosophy,” and 
“Art and Morals—the Function of Art.” 


Ex-JupGe Samvuet Seasury, of New York 
City, will make the Phi Beta Kappa address at 
the commencement of Hobart College this June. 
Judge Seabury’s father, the late Professor Wi! 
liam J. Seabury, of the Episcopal General Theo 
logical Seminary in New York, was an hon- 
orary Hobart alumnus. His great-grandfather, 
Samuel Seabury, first Episcopal bishop in 
America, exercised an influence on the birth of 
Hobart College. 


A Few months ago some friends, classmates 
and former pupils of the late Dr. Gertrude Law- 
ler in the University of Toronto, the Harbord 
Collegiate Institute, and elsewhere, undertook 
to raise funds for a scholarship to be estab- 
lished in her memory. A committee, of which 
Dean DeLury is chairman, Mrs. D. L. Smith, 
secretary, and Miss Annie W. Patterson, trea- 
surer, was formed and subscriptions were in- 
vited. In a short time $3,000 had been received 
and a scholarship of $125 per annum has now 
been accepted by the Board of Governors for 
University College. This will be awarded to 
the student in University College who stands 
highest in the first year in the honor course in 
English and history. The late Miss Lawler 
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graduated from University College in 1890 in a 
double course in mathematics and moderns and 
was the gold medallist of her class. For many 
vears she was head of the department of En- 
glish in Harbord Collegiate Institute. In 1927 
the University of Toronto conferred on her the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 


Tue RevereNnD Dr. Husert 8S. Lye, presi- 
dent of Washington College, Tennessee, died on 
March 21. He was fifty-eight years old. 


Dr. Ernest REEVE Birkins, from 1895 until 
his retirement in 1926 principal of schools in 
New York City, died on March 21. 


Wituiam CooimGe Lang, for many years li- 
brarian at Harvard University, and for the past 
three years librarian emeritus, died on March 18. 
Dr. Lane was in his seventy-second year. 


Tue thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Physical Education Association will 
be held April 1 to 4 in Detroit. The conven- 
tion theme will be “Modern Trends in Health 
and Physical Edueation.” Round-table diseus- 
sions, demonstrations of health and physical 
education programs, a pageant and the annual 
banquet will feature the program. 


CooPpERATION of employers and educators, in 
order that the demands of business organiza- 
tions may be met through the school curriculum, 
will be the central theme of the thirty-third 
convention of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
on April 1, 2, 3 and 4. “What Business Or- 
ganization Demands of Education, and How 
These Demands can be Met” will be discussed 
at the general meeting on Thursday afternoon, 
at which the address of weleome will be given 
by Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, superintendent of 
schools of Boston. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, of 
New York University, will respond. Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening will be devoted to 
exhibits, a meeting of the New England Bus- 
iness College Association, a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board of the association, a dinner of 
the Walton School of Commerce and a meet- 
ing of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools. Trips around Boston have 
been arranged for Thursday morning. The 
banquet and entertainment, at which Dr. John 
Robert Gregg will be guest of honor, takes 
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place Thursday evening. Section meetings, at 
which consideration will be given to principles 
of education as applied to the various subjects, 
are scheduled for Friday. Saturday morning 
will be devoted to a business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. President John A. Luman will 
present his report and an address will be de 
livered by Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner of 
education. 

A Bequest to Harvard University for the 
establishment of a professorship in the Dane 
School of Law is provided in the will of Justice 
Frank G. Fessenden, of Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts. The will provides that the bequest, equal 
in value to one third of the residue of the 
estate, be invested and held until such time as, 
together with additions which may be made, the 
sum is sufficient to establish a full professorship. 

THE will of Miss Ella Virginia von Echtzel 
Wendel bequeaths hospitals, missions and social 
service the bulk of a family fortune built up for 
150 years and estimated at approximately 
$100,000,000. The estate is divided into 200 
parts distributed as follows: Thirty-five parts 
to Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for the Nanking Theological 
Seminary at Nanking, China; New York Society 
for the Relief of Ruptured and Crippled; St. 
Christopher’s Home for Children, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y.; Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J.; New York Homeopathic Medical College 
and Flower Hospital, to be applied exclusively 
to the work of Flower Hospital. Five parts to 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals; National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, Ine. Four parts to 
Methodist Episcopal Church Home in the City 
of New York. Three parts to Northfield 
Schools, East Northfield, Mass. Two parts 
to National Kindergarten Association; Dobbs 
Ferry Hospital Association, Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Y.; Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New 
York. One part to Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at Irvington, N. Y. 


UntiL now, according to the Turkish corre- 
spondent of the American Medical Association, 
there has been no special law in Turkey exclud- 
ing children from motion-picture houses. At all 
performances, small children and even infants 
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ean be observed in such places. Often the young 
mother has no reliable person at home with 
whom to leave the child, and the young woman 
of the present day is much interested in the 
cinema. She is now at liberty to go pretty much 
where she pleases. For the reason that among 
the poor classes the old custom of going every- 
where en famille is still adhered to, it is no rare 
occurrence for the audience at the height of a 
performance to be disturbed by the wails of 
nurslings. Diseases of the respiratory tract and 
infectious disease in children can often be traced 
to the fact that the children have been taken to 
the cinema, where they have sometimes remained 
for hours and where overcrowding, smoke and 
vitiated air are so often prevalent. Article 164 
of the new public health law, which went into 
effect on November 6, makes it prohibitive for 
children under 6 years to be taken to the cinema. 
Children from 6 to 12 years may visit the cinema 
until 8 p. m. Exhibitors are obliged to put up 
notices in large letters and in conspicuous 
places. Children found in cinemas contrary to 
the provisions of the law will, if necessary, be 
forcibly removed and their parents or guardians 
as well as the cinema proprietors fined in order 
to safeguard the health of growing children. 


Because of the depression thousands of boys 
and girls in Australia usually absorbed into 
trades, professions and domestic service at the 
beginning of the year will now be unemploy- 
able. It is estimated that 10,000 leave the state 
schools annually and that normally over 6,000 
are absorbed. Mr. Hill, the premier, is arrang- 
ing an alternative that students should continue 
at school another year, even though they will 
have reached the leaving age of 14. Mr. Hill is 
reported to have said that “he was determined 
while holding the office of Minister of Education 
that the last thing to be sacrificed would be the 
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education of the children. Let those who strug- 
gled through life make further sacrifices, but 
nothing must be done to retard the progress of 
the children. In spite of the difficult financial 
times, the additional expenditure needed to keep 
unemployable children at school should not be 
grudged. If the state had to feed people, it 
had also the duty to provide some sort of dis- 
ciplinary control over their children. Already 
many boys had returned to school on his per- 
sonal advice.” 

Nature writes that on January 3 the first 
national conference for advancing the cause of 
adult education by wireless was opened at the 
London School of Economies. The conference 
was composed of representatives of the Central 
Council for Broadeast Adult Education and the 
British Institute of Adult Edueation. Dr. Tem- 
ple, Archbishop of York, in a letter regretting 
his absence, pointed out the great importance of 
group discussions. Such groups are undoubt- 
edly a great asset, since they prevent, as Dr. 
Temple remarked, the mere reception and in- 
discriminate assimilation of the material broad- 
east. It is conceivable that any type of broad- 
east talk would probably defeat its own object 
if received without question by the listener. 
With child education, such a possibility is elimi- 
nated by the teacher, who may clarify, stress 
or amplify points at his or her own discretion. 
In the case of adult education, this is naturally 
very difficult, and therefore the formation of 
study groups, which promote discussions, is to 
be encouraged. The growing influence of broad- 
casting in education, especially in the case of 
adults, is made evident by the formation of four 
hundred study groups up to the end of last 
year. This should encourage the British Broad- 
casting Company to continue its efforts in wire- 
less education. 


DISCUSSION 


THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL CRIME 

Recent iy, a nationally known professor in 
one of the foremost graduate schools of this 
country said to the writer in a letter: “Seventy- 
five per cent. of all college graduates coming 
into the graduate school show no more intellec- 
tual interest and maturity than they possessed 
at the end of their high-school work.” Since 


only a small percentage of college graduates go 
to graduate school and presumably those of 
most intelligence are included in this group, it 
means that even more than 75 per cent. of all 
graduates have no intellectual interest and very 
little of intellectual maturity. The bitter fact 
is that fully 95 per cent. of college graduates 
go out from college with no intellectual interest 
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strong enough to cause them to continue their 
reading and intellectual life in that field. For 
this large group their education comes to an 
end with the close of college, except that which 
is merely casual coming from whatever acciden- 
tal sourees with which they may chance to come 
in contact. 

If education is to be thought of as a con- 
tinuous adjustment to one’s environment, surely 
it must be a life-long process and is not confined 
to the periods of childhood and youth. Unfor- 
tunately, too many have a “preparation” con- 
cept of education which leads them to think of 
it in terms of a period and when that period is 
past the process for them is complete. Too 
many have the wholly erroneous idea that edu- 
eation is only for youth, when, as a matter of 
fact, most wisdom is a product of age and 
This means that adulthood is the 
intellectual activity and 


maturity. 
period of greatest 
maturity. 

If these generalizations be true, then one’s 
period of formal training should accomplish at 
least two major objectives. In the first place, 
it ought to stimulate in the student a tremen- 
dous interest in all the powerful intellectual 
forees surging around him. The great tragedy 
is that it fails to do just this. Another promi- 
nent edueational eritie said recently that “there 
are comparatively few people alive in the world 
to-day, although there are many hundred mil- 
lions of living human beings.” The vast major- 
ity of men and women are consciously affected 
but little by the intellectual and spiritual forces 
of life. Their souls are dead, and no sparks 
of intellectual and spiritual phenomena ever 
arouse them. This situation is the major educa- 
tional crime of this generation. 

The second objective of the period of formal 
training is that of equipping one with the tools 
essential to the conduct of his intellectual life. 
One must learn to think. In order to think 
clearly one must possess a mastery of certain 
mental tools. This mastery of the tools of learn- 
ing should be the product of one’s formal 
training. But of what use are tools of learning 
if one is wholly lacking in intellectual curiosity ? 
Or how far can one go in making continuous 
adjustment to life without the mastery of essen- 
tial tools? Thus the two objectives are closely 
associated in the process of education. But in 
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this paper we are primarily concerned with the 
first one. 

It is quite an easy thing to survey a situation 
and discover defects, but it is often an extra- 
ordinarily difficult thing to discover the causes 
of these defects and to suggest positive means 
of removing them. If the American collegiate 
system is failing to achieve one of its major 
objectives in 95 per cent. of its graduates, it is 
pertinent to inquire for the causes of such 
colossal failure. There must be some serious 
weaknesses somewhere in the scheme of things. 
What are some of these weaknesses? It is the 
firm conviction of the writer, after ten years of 


experience in dealing with college students, that 


the most fundamental and serious cause of a 
lack of intellectual interest on the part of stu- 
dents is an attitude which consists in thinking 
of their education wholly in terms of the 
machinery of education rather than in terms of 
mastery of fields of knowledge. We have devel- 
oped a highly standardized system of education. 
For the vast majority of students the major 
objective of their educational career is to get 
through the system, and this implies with as 
little effort as possible. When a student has 
attended recitations in a given course three or 
four times per week for twelve or eighteen 
weeks and is able at the end to reproduce 
parrot-fashion the instructor’s lectures, he feels 
that he is being educated. When this process 
is continued until he has accumulated one hun- 
dred and twenty semester hours of credit he 
gets his diploma and feels that his education is 
complete. Thus most students substitute a time 
concept for the mastery concept, and their edu- 
cational process is robbed of all intellectual 
motives. Education under this system becomes 
a process of intellectual hurdling and carries 
with it little or no of intellectual 
values. 

The remedy for such a condition lies, first of 
all, in changing the system. Most people think 
by the use of symbols. The present educational 
system is the symbol around which most think- 
ing on edueation gravitates, and very few people 
are able to think beyond the symbol. The only 
way, therefore, to change the concepts of the 
majority of students is to give them a new form 
of educational machinery which will be prefaced 
upon a new ideal. As long as we interpret edu- 
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eation in terms of four years of high-school 
work and four years of college work with 120 
semester hours as the end to be sought, it is 
perfectly natural that over a period of time 
students will come to consider these the major 
objectives. Therefore, some type of educational 
machinery must be devised which will stress the 
mastery of fields of knowledge rather than the 
acquiring of semester hours of credit. It may 
mean that we shall have to go so far as to 
abolish-all class recitations for a period of time 
at least in order to rid the student of this 
recitation-time concept. 

There is being carried on now at Franklin 
College an experiment with four students which 
is attempting to do exactly that thing. Four 
students were selected at the end of their sopho- 
more year to do a type of individual study for 
the last two years of their college programs. 
Each student is to have an individual eurricu- 
lum built around the field of his major intellee- 
tual interest. This curriculum gets away, in the 
first place, from the course idea, since the stu- 
dent’s curriculum euts across what is now sev- 
eral college departmental fields. The student 
now is studying an intellectual field rather than 
taking courses. It also gets away from the 
time concept, since the student is not required to 
attend any recitations whatsoever. All his time 
is free to be devoted to the study of his indi- 
vidual problems. Thus, there is the substitution 
of the mastery concept for the time concept. 
The major objective for the student becomes 
that of knowing intimately a great field of 
knowledge rather than the amassing of recita- 
tion hours of eredit. Under the system as it 
is now being operated, each student has one 
member of the faculty who has the major re- 
sponsibility for building his curriculum, and for 
guiding him through his two years of study. 
Two other members of the faculty are also 
invited to become members of each student’s 
committee in an advisory capacity. The faculty 
member assuming the major responsibility for 
the student is chosen because of his relationship 
to the main field in which the student is inter- 
ested. The other two members serving as ad- 
visers are chosen because of their interest in 
closely allied field or departments. This ar- 
rangement has the effect of combining two or 
more departments into a field of concentration. 
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For the purposes of study, the student’s 
larger problem is divided into convenient units. 
These units may be thought of as subdivisions 
or problems of the larger field. The student’s 
mastery of each particular unit has to be demon- 
strated by writing a summary organization of 
that unit. 

It is quite evident that such a scheme as has 
just been presented could be made applicable 
only to a very small percentage of college stu- 
dents and still less applicable to high-school 
students. It is evident, therefore, that such a 
scheme as this is not a general solution for the 
evils which exist. There can be no doubt but 
that it will transform the objectives of the stu- 
dents taking part in it. Beyond this, it may 
help some in an individual school to give quite 
a large portion of the student body a new con- 
cept of education, but it is very doubtful if an 
entire college could be greatly influenced by this 
system unless it were to have sufficient funds to 
put its entire program on some such basis. 

There is another possible new approach to 
the problem, namely, in the field of the college 
curriculum. One of the outstanding character- 
isties of the present college system is the de- 
partmentalization of the curriculum. The sys- 
tem of training for college teaching is pro- 
ducing subject-matter specialists. These trained 
specialists naturally desire to teach in the fields 
of their specialities. This process has gone to 
such a degree that the very vitality of knowl- 
edge with its complexity of relationships has 
been almost entirely squeezed out by the depart- 
mental idea. This means that college curricula 
are organized on a subject-matter basis. The 
result is that a student may take separate 
courses in American history, in American litera- 
ture, in American government, in philosophy, in 
sociology and at the end have little or no con- 
sciousness of the unity of American life and its 
development. How can one, for example, study 
American history without studying American 
literature, or American government, or the his- 
tory of religion in America? American life has 
not progressed departmentally. American life 
exists all the while and goes forward as a uni- 
tary process. Yet when we study it we divide 
it into narrow isolated departments. What is 
needed, therefore, is a complete reorganization 
of the college fields of study on a problem basis, 
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which would eliminate our present departmental 
system altogether, or it would have the effect 
as some edueators have advocated of dividing a 
college or university into probably four major 
fields, namely, the arts, the humanities, the social 
sciences and the physical sciences. 
Homer P. Raney 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


A GRAVE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


Tue article on “A Grave Educational Prob- 
lem and a Suggested Solution,” by Dean Butler, 
of the University of Arizona, published in the 
issue of January 31, came to my attention about 
the same time as a review in Nature of a new 
book by the Rt. Hon. Winston 8S. Churchill, 
“My Early life.” 

The following quotation may deserve publica- 
tion in SCHOOL AND Society. 


When I am in the Socratic mood and planning 
my Republic, I make drastic changes in the edu- 
cation of the sons of well-to-do citizens. When 
they are sixteen or seventeen they begin to learn 
a craft and to do healthy manual labour, with 
plenty of poetry, songs, dancing, drill and gym- 
nasties in their spare time. They can thus let off 
their steam on something useful. It is only when 
they are really thirsty for knowledge, longing to 
hear about things, that I would let them go to the 
university. It would be a favor, a coveted privi- 
lege, only to be given to those who had either 
proved their worth in factory or field or whose 
qualities and zeal were pre-eminent. However, this 
would upset a lot of things: it would cause com- 
motion and bring me perhaps in the end a hem- 
lock draught. 


Mr. Churchill and Dean Butler agree very 
well as to who should go to college. As a 
teacher of boys in a large city high school I 
believe their views to be based upon facts and 
to be worthy of serious consideration by all edu- 
cational authorities. 


Water S. Lapp 
NorTHEAST HiegH ScHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


“YEARS AND CENTURIES ”"—AGAIN 

Wir reference to my note on “Vergil Bi- 
millennium Celebrated Prematurely,” Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Bawden raises two questions in a note 
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entitled “Years and Centuries.”” 
that my brief statement needs further elucida- 
tion. Mr. Bawden quotes my statement as fol- 
lows: 


It is evident 


This (an alleged error) is due to the fact that 
the first year of the Christian era was numbered 
one, not zero, while the first year of every cen- 
tury since that time has begun with ‘‘00.’’ 


He propounds two questions. The first ques- 
tion reads: 


Is there a logical necessity for calling the first 
unit or item in any series by any other number 
than one? 


The answer, of course, is “No.” There is no 
logical necessity for designating the first item 
of a series in any particular way. There is a 
logical necessity, however, when any particular 
method has been adopted, that there should be 
logical consistency in its use and in the deduc- 
tions made from it. A simple example will 
show two very common methods for designating 
positions in a series, and will at the same time 
serve to clarify the confusion over the matter of 
dates. 


° 1 2 5 ‘ 5 
rt? ic 


-7o = - 1 ra i a, 2 -t 
w— 9 — oe Se 1929 yeare——____» 

Let the upper line in the figure given above be 
thought of as a seale of feet and inches. Sup- 
pose a plant is measured when it is nine inches 
above the ground (position marked z on the 
line) and at a subsequent period when it has 
grown to a height represented by the position 
y. There are two simple ways of indicating the 
results of the two observations: 


a. 0 feet, 9 inches 

2 feet, 9 inches 

b. 9 inches in the first foot (foot 1) 
9 


inches in the third foot (foot 3) 


Either method, of course, is perfectly logical 
and from each the logical conclusion is drawn 
that there has been a growth of exactly two 
feet. In method (a) 0 has been taken as char- 
acteristic of the first foot, while in method (b) 
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“first” or 1 has been taken as characteristic of 
it. It happens that common usage has taken the 
first method for indicating space measurement, 
while the second method has been taken for in- 
dicating time measurement. Feet and inches in 
this diagram can just as well be taken as years 
and months. We might logically speak of a 
date in the first year of the Christian Era as 0 
years and 9 months after the beginning of the 
era, or as 9 months in the year 1. The latter 
happens to be the common method and the one 
which must be used in considering the passage 
of time since Vergil’s birthday which is given as 
October 15, 70 B. c., i.e., in the seventieth year 
before the beginning of the Christian Era. This 
situation is clearly indicated in the lower line of 
the diagram. From this it should be plain that 
the time elapsed from October 15, 70 B. c., to 
October 15, 1930 a. p. is not 2,000 years, but 
1,999 years. 
Mr. Bawden’s second question was: 
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If the first hundred years are now discovered 
to have consisted of but 99 years, why have suc- 
ceeding centuries been allotted 100 years each? 


There was, of course, no statement in my note 
that the first one hundred years consisted of but 
99 years. Such a statement obviously would be 
absurd. There was the implication, however, 
that from January 1, year 1, to January 1, year 
100, is 99 years—not 100 years, which is per- 
fectly true and quite a different matter. A cen- 
tury is exactly one hundred years, whether mea- 
sured from January 1, 100, to January 1, 200; 
from January 1, 1800, to January 1, 1900, or 
from March 1, 1831, to March 1, 1931. 

I trust this additional explanation will make 
the situation clear to Mr. Bawden and to others 
to whom the brief statement in my earlier note 
may not have been quite sufficient. 

Wa ter Crospy EELLSs 

ScHOOL oF EDUCATION, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE OF STUDY 

ENGLISH as a subject in the junior high 
schools of the Los Angeles City District has 
been under the research microscope for the 
past two years. After a series of surveys 
through which thousands of tests were made, 
a monograph on the subject has been prepared 
by the Division of Psychology and Educational 
Research. This text was placed in the hands 
of all teachers of English in junior high schools 
with the opening of the winter term, January 26. 

In the preparation of this course of study, 
which was developed by Miss Mabel C. Her- 
mans, of the curriculum staff, with the assist- 
ance of a committee of teachers and principals, 
an effort was first made to determine the rela- 
tionship between reading assignments and the 
interests of boys and girls of junior high school 
age and then to suggest a closer union between 
these interests, the books to be read, and the 
themes to be written. 

This new junior high school English course 
of study stands for many things that are the 
antithesis of the rather drab memories which 
adults have of their early experience in the 
study of English. To these, the word symbol- 
izes grammar and grammatical laws, correcting 


a series of isolated sentences, dates of births 
and deaths of authors, and themes written about 
the beauties of the sunset and other teacher- 
imposed topies, none of which had any close 
relation to our activities and interests during 
our adolescent years. 

Embraced in the little volume, which covers 
146 pages, are suggestions for training students 
in reading, in word, and in phrase and sentence 
comprehension. In discussing these values the 
text points out that: “The most important 
method for developing word comprehension is 
to train pupils to get the meaning of the word 
from the context. The act of inferring the 
meaning of a word from the context draws 
pupils’ attention away from isolated words to 
the thought unit, which is the purpose of read- 
ing for comprehension.” 

Attention is given to the training of pupils 
to give class talks and through this training 
they are better able to conduct the meetings of 
their clubs and other organizations. In this 
work they become familiar with parliamentary 
practice which is introduced in the B-7 semester 
and is continued throughout the succeeding years 
of the junior high school. 

Emphasis is placed on the value of poetry 
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to the child of junior high school age in so far 
as it tends to develop tastes for good books 
and good poetry. “Possibly no phase of En- 
clish needs to be motivated more carefully than 
the memorization of poetry,” warns the author. 
“The love of good poetry does for the indi- 
vidual what the appreciation of good books does 
It develops in him attitudes and de- 


for him. 
sires that make life abundant and worth living,” 
but it should be related to the immediate present 
rather than used as a bridge to the distant 
future. All English studies should enable boys 
and girls to become efficient in what they are 
now doing rather than, as in the memorization 
of poetry, that which would remain with them 
in later life. 

A section of the book is devoted to correct 
be followed in business and social 
correspondence. The importance of vocabulary 
training, of training in spelling, punctuation 


forms to 


and the use of diagramming is also stressed. 

The course of study suggests the division of 
time into two periods of ten weeks each for 
pupils of this age. Six weeks of each period 
should be given to reading and an equal length 
of time to self-expression. 

Words commonly mispronounced, anf a list 
of subjects for essays which bear a close rela- 
tionship to the lives and the activities of boys 
and girls of to-day, conclude the little book. 
Many new ideas and helpful suggestions for 
teachers of this most important of school sub- 
jects will be found within the brown covers of 
this new slim volume. 

VALERIE WaTROUS 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
SURVEY OF YUBA AND SUTTER 
COUNTIES IN CALIFORNIA 


At the instigation of Principal Curtis E. 
Warren, of the Yuba County Junior College and 
the Marysville Union High School, an industrial 
and oceupational survey of Yuba and Sutter 
counties is under way. The direction of the 
survey is in the hands of Dr. F. L. Tibbitts, di- 
rector of research of the institution. 

The organization for the survey consists of a 
director and three committees as follows: (1) a 
general committee selected from the leadership 
of the community in the fields of agriculture, 
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manufacturing, merchandising or business, pro- 
fessions, labor, recreation and education which — 
is used as an advisory board for the community; 
2) a parallel committee made up of leaders in 
the school representing the same fields acts as a 
working and advisory committee; (3) a profes- 
sional advisory committee consisting of Dr. 
Nicholas Ricciardi of the California State De- 
partment of Education, Dr. Edwin Lee, director 
of the division of vocational education of the 
University of California, and Dr. W. M. Proc- 
tor, professor of education at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

A two-fold purpose underlies the survey: (1) 
the data are being used to develop a sound and 
effective system of vocational guidance and 
counseling, and (2) they are being used to 
project a vocational education program for the 
schools of the counties and especially the Yuba 
County Junior College. 

Twelve minor objectives have been set up by 
the survey committees. These are as follows: 


1. To determine the scope of the occupational 
life in the community. 

2. To determine the nature of the occupations 
found in the community. 

3. To determine the need for additional work- 
ers in each of the occupations. 

4. To determine the nature of training needed 
to better fit pupils for the occupations of the 
community. 

5. To determine the number of pupils who will 
likely want to find employment in the community. 

6. To acquaint the school leaders with the voca- 
tional and occupational needs of the community. 

7. To aequaint the community with the ability 
of the school to serve the vocational and occupa- 
tional needs under favorable conditions. 

8. To determine the occupational interests of 
the prospective junior college students in the 
community. 

9. To determine the attitude of teachers, stu- 
dents and the public regarding occupational edu- 
cation. 

10. To discover methods of cooperative indus- 
trial and occupational training suited to the com- 
munity so that the public and the school might 
each take its full share of responsibility in equip- 
ping the youth of the community for occupational 
life. 

11. To determine the needs for placement ser- 
vice. 


12. To determine how the curriculum of the 
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school might be changed to better serve the occu- 

pational interests and needs of the community. 
The community is cooperating whole-heart- 

edly in the project and it is felt that both the 
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school and the community will profit very 
greatly by the undertaking. 
F. L. Trssirrs, 
Director of Research 


QUOTATIONS 


THE BRITISH CENSUS AND THE 
SCHOOLS 

Tue Census for 1931 will take place on the 
night of Sunday, April 26, and the Registrar- 
General has expressed the hope that teachers 
and educational bodies will cooperate, as on 
some previous occasions, by instructing their 
pupils in the significance and minutiae of this 
important undertaking. The Board of Eduea- 
tion has commended this request and has issued 
Cireular 1410, which ineludes copies on an en- 
larged seale of the front page of the household 
schedule and a pamphlet entitled “Notes on Cen- 


’ containing sections on the history 


sus-taking,’ 
and general objects and methods of the Census. 
An appendix in the pamphlet deals with the 
technical subject-matter of the inquiries as to 
oceupation and industry. This is, as the board 
points out, “by far the most complicated and 
diffieult part of the census inquiries.” Mr. 8. 
P. Vivian, the registrar-general, intimated re- 
cently that the enumerators will have to ascer- 
tain “the material or processes which a man 
worked in and all the minutiae of the subdivi- 
sions of trade.” It will be difficult for many 
workers to give this information unless there is 
verbal instruction at hand, and one of the ob- 
jects of the proposed school course in all the 
senior departments of public elementary schools 
and in all secondary schools is to enable the 
elder children of a household to give the neces- 
sary information to the parents. The process 
of taking the census is obviously a school sub- 
ject of the profoundest importance as well as 
interest, and there can be little doubt that teach- 
ers in all types of schools will throw themselves 
into the work with full understanding of its im- 
portance. Apparently Circular 1410 is being 
distributed by the board only to publie elemen- 
tary schools and provided and aided secondary 
schools. If that is so it may be suggested that 
it should also be distributed to all private 
schools, whether elementary or secondary, the 
addresses of which are in the possession of the 
Board of Education or of the Departmental 


Committee which is examining into the status 
of such schools. 

The census system has now been in operation 
for 130 years and shows the notable strides that 
education has made, at any rate in the last 
ninety years. In 1841, 32.7 of the men and 48.9 
of the women who married signed the register 
by mark; fifty years later, in 1891, these per- 
centages had been reduced to 6.4 and 7.3, respec- 
tively. The universal education bestowed upon 
the country in 1870 had then taken full effect. 
In the forthcoming census it may be prophesied 
that there will be found no normal persons who 
cannot read or write. We have reached that 
stage, and we have upon the ground ready to 
be erected, or in course of being erected, a com- 
plete system of education, of the primary, 
junior secondary, secondary and _ university 
grades of education together with part-time edu- 
cation associated with commerce and industry, 
which the forthcoming census returns should 
show in detail. Sir Graham Balfour said, in 
respect to the 1901 census, that “the Irish Cen- 
sus contains “a good many valuable returns as 
to the number of students in various institu 
tions.” The 1931 census should include detailed 
returns on all branches of education. The enu- 
merators will give much material not available 
in other census returns. The Board of Educa- 
tion have ample sources of information from 
which to work in respect of schools that come 
within their purview. But there are other 
schools: the private schools, the works schools, 
the clubs and brigades which endeavor to cater 
for the needs of the adolescent worker. Al! 
these should have special attention, since the 
census, and the census only, can gather the spe- 
cial material. 

The census schedule for 1931 apparently 
makes no provision for the classification of 
school children in the care of day schools except 
in the most perfunctory manner. The “Notes 
on Census-taking” explains that “a young per- 
son at school or studying to qualify for some 
profession should be entered in column (m) as 
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‘school,’ ‘law student,’ ete.” That is not very 
helpful and obviously applies to “young per- 
sons” over the age of fourteen, since the same 
pamphlet says, “in the case of a child under 
fourteen no entry whatever is necessary” in the 
columns (k), (2), and (wn) relating to oceupa- 
tion and industry. The assumption is that all 
the population under and of the age of fourteen 
is at school. But the real point is, what school ? 
If the child is at a private school and not a pub- 
lie elementary school the matter is most impor- 
tant. The census alone ean supply this material, 
and a great opportunity will be missed if the 
census schedule omits this point. Presumably 
proofs of the schedule have been supplied to 
the Board of Edueation and to the Depart- 
mental Committee dealing with the subject of 
private schools. Possibly the necessary informa- 
tion could be obtained from column (k), which 
enumerates persons who follow some business, 
trade, or profession for earning purposes. The 
terms schoolmaster or schoolmistress or tutor or 
assistant schoolmaster or assistant schoolmis- 
tress will be filled in. But apparently there is 
nothing to distinguish the class of school, though 
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with great labour, from material provided by 
the local education authorities or by the Board 
of Education, it would be possible to separate 
the public teacher from the private teacher. In 
the case of boarding schools column (c) pro- 
vides the necessary information. “Special in- 
structions are contained on the back of the 
schedule in the case of resident domestic ser- 
vants, shop assistants, ete., who live in, and 
scholars, students, ete., of a residential school 
or college.” If such pains are taken in the case 
of residential schools, and of persons sleeping 
at home on April 26 who are members of a resi- 
dential school or college, it is surprising that no 
inquiries are being made in the case of day 
schools. Again, “it is necessary to know how 
many children between the ages of five and up- 
wards there are going to be in the near future 
in order that proper provision may be made for 
their education,” and therefore column (e) re- 
lating to age is vitally important. Yet the ques- 
tion of occupation in the ease of children under 
fourteen is equally important, especially since 
many children under fourteen are wage-earners. 
—The Times Educational Supplement, London. 


REPORTS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Tue following resolutions were adopted by 
the National Vocational Guidance Association 
at its twentieth annual convention, held in De- 
troit on February 20: 


1. Much of the present unemployment and many 
other social evils are due to the fact that the per- 
sons now at work stumbled into their jobs without 
guidance; if we wish to avoid similar crises in the 
future we must provide systematic vocational 
guidance. It is estimated that of the forty mil- 
lion workers in the United States, about five mil- 
lions are at present unemployed. It is certain that 
many of these unfortunate people lost their posi- 
tions because they were in jobs for which they 
were not suited; others, because they were not 
adequately trained; still others, because they were 
trained for fields which were already overcrowded. 
A large majority of workers, both employed and 
unemployed, drift into their jobs by accident. 
This results not only in periodic recurrences of 
unemployment, but also in crime, low productivity, 
seasonal employment, exploitation of labor, par- 
ticularly juvenile Jabor, low standards of living, 
poverty, misery and unhappiness. 





2. In order to avoid these evils we urge that 
society so organize itself that it can give to both 
workers and prospective workers systematic voca- 
tional guidance. By vocational guidance we do 
not mean dictating to an individual concerning the 
vocation he should choose; nor do we refer to the 
quackery that masquerades as guidance under the 
terms phrenology, physiognomy, character analy- 
sis, astrology, numerology and so forth. Neither 
do we consider as adequate guidance the mere 
placement of persons by public or private employ- 
ment agencies. The nature of the vocational 
guidance for which we stand may be understood 
from the definition formulated by this association: 
** Vocational guidance is the process of assisting 
the individual to choose an occupation, prepare for 
it, enter upon and progress in it.’’ 

3. For the attainment of these ends we urge the 
carrying out of the recommendations regarding 
vocational guidance made by the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, par- 
ticularly the following: 

a. The appointment, in every school system, of 
vocational counselors for service in grades 
7to12. Persons so appointed should gather 
information about occupations; impart this 
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information through systematic courses in 
occupations; counsel pupils regarding their 
vocational problems; help them find jobs, 
and follow them up after they have left 


school. 

b. The appointment of an officer in every State 
Department of Education who shall give 
needed aid to school districts in the organi- 
zation and administration of vocational 
guidance. 

ec. Provision in every county, and in every 
school in the county, for such guidance 
service. 

d. The appointment in business establishments, 


of personnel officers who shall promote the 
vocational welfare of their employees. 

4. We recommend also that every college and 
university appoint vocational counselors, who shall 
perform the above-named functions. 

5. We strongly advocate that children be en- 
couraged to remain in school for as long a period 
as is profitable and possible. We are aware that 
some educators assert that work is better than 
school for many boys and girls under 16; but these 
educators have evidently failed to study the ex- 
periences of employed children. We join them, 
however, if they are willing to enrich the school 
offerings so that they can be made to meet the 
needs of all children regardless of capacity. 

It would seem particularly desirable to restrain 
children from taking jobs which should be held 
by adults. We commend the enlightened em- 
ployers who refuse to discharge adults and replace 
them with young workers. 

We call attention to the fact that one method 
of keeping children in school is to provide scholar- 
ship funds, and we commend the agencies in many 
communities which have developed scholarship 
plans for this purpose. 

6. We regard with concern the twelve million 
farm youth and the millions more in small towns 
and villages who are totally neglected by the vo- 
cational guidance movement; and we strongly 
advocate guidance for these rural boys and girls 
commensurate with the facilities furnished by 
progressive cities. Indeed, in view of the cease- 
less march of rural youth upon the city, the prob- 
lem of their guidance becomes urban as well as 
rural. 

7. We heartily commend the following agencies 
of the Federal Government: the Children’s Bureau 
and the Junior Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the Department of Agriculture, the U. S. Civil 
Service, and the Federal Board for Vocational 
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Education, for their interest and effort in the 
direction of vocational guidance and we recom- 
mend that such services be improved and extended. 

8. As one measure looking toward the perma- 
nent reduction of unemployment and also a 
rational distribution of workers we favor a Fed- 
eral Clearance Service which will gather and dis- 
seminate information regarding employment con- 
ditions and opportunities throughout the country. 

9. The association favors in principle the giving 
of earnest attention to legislation, federal and 
state, looking toward the amelioration of condi- 
tions with respect to child labor, the age at which 
children are permitted to leave school, provision 
for vocational and part-time education; vocational 
rehabilitation of handicapped persons and unem- 
ployment relief. 

10. Since vocational guidance has attained its 
majority (being now in its 2lst year) and has 
reached the status of a recognized profession, the 
persons who intend to engage in it should seek 
specific preparation for the work. Boards of edu- 
cation, college, business establishments and other 
agencies which use vocational counselors should set 
up definite standards of professional training 
which every prospective appointee should meet. 

11. We view with satisfaction the growth which 
this association has enjoyed during its short his- 
tory. We are proud of the contribution which 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine is making to 
the cause of education and social welfare, and we 
commend it to the serious consideration of all per- 
sons interested in vocational problems. 

12. To the J. C. Penney Foundation the associa- 
tion expresses warm appreciation for making pos- 
sible the maintenance of the field secretary. 

13. We wish to thank the superintendent of 
schools of New Orleans, Mr. Nicholas Bauer, and 
the Orleans Parish School Board for their aid to 
the association in allowing time to our president 
for carrying on the duties of her office and in 
providing certain expenses in connection with her 
work. 

14. We thank the Detroit local committee on 
arrangements, the management of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, the Dodge Brothers Corporations, 
the program committee as well as all other com- 
mittees, and officers who have contributed to the 
success of the convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Signed) O. Latham Hatcher 
Harry D. Kitson 
Anne 8. Davis 
John M. Brewer 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


APPROXIMATELY six thousand school teachers, 
principals and superintendents and teachers of 
edueation in normal schools and colleges of 
Pennsylvania and adjacent Middle Atlantic 
states attended the eighteenth annual School- 
men’s Week meetings, held at Philadelphia 
from March 18 to 21, under the auspices of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the southeast- 
ern convention district of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. As reported by 
Professor Arthur J. Jones, chairman of the 
general committee, the attendance included some 
3,100 teachers of public schools in Philadelphia 
suburbs which substituted Schoolmen’s Week 
sessions for the local and county “institutes.” 

Of the more than two hundred scheduled 
speakers at general sessions, group conferences 
and demonstrations, all but five were reported 
as present to give their addresses. They num- 
bered educators of note in this country and 
several from abroad. 

The main themes were education by radio, a 
comparison of secondary education in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain, athletics and physical 
education, vocational guidance and “a new ap- 
proach in the measurement of educational prog- 
ress.” 

Resolutions passed at the final general session 
commended Governor Pinchot “for including in 
the budget submitted to the legislature the sum 
of one and one quarter million dollars for addi- 
tional aid to less favored school districts” and 
urged 


that adequate appropriations be made by the pres- 
ent legislature to insure a continuation of the 
present program of teacher preparation; ... that 
adequate provision be made to offset plant and 
equipment depreciation; and that a liberal appro- 
priation be made to continue the development of 
the building program and to modernize the present 
structures. 


Among other resolutions were a tribute to the 
late superintendent of public instruction, Dr. 
John A. H. Keith, and an expression of “full 
confidence” in the administration of Acting 
Superintendent James N. Rule. 

At the opening group conferences of Wed- 





nesday afternoon, March 18, the speakers in- 
eluded Dr. William John Cooper, U. 8S. com- 
missioner of education; Deputy Superintendent 
W. M. Denison, of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Head Master G. 
A. Walton, of the George School; Head Master 
B. P. Fowler, of the Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Dr. H. J. Stack, supervisor 
of safety demonstration, New York; Superin- 
tendent R. E. Laramy, Altoona; Dr. Maxie 
N. Woodring, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. E. E. Windes, University of Vir- 
ginia; President G. Leslie Omwake, Ursinus 
College. 

On Wednesday evening a business meeting of 
the Southeastern Convention District was held, 
followed by a concert at which there was organ 
musie by M. C. Boyd, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; numbers by the Lester Ensemble, 
and selections by the University of Pennsylva- 
nia band. 

The general session on Thursday evening was 
devoted to radio education, with addresses by 
Dr. Walter Damrosch on “Musical Education 
by Radio”; by Professor William C. Bagley on 
“The School of the Air,” and by Dr. Margaret 
Harrison, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on “The Teacher’s Use of Radio.” The 
chairman was Dean Helen Taft Manning, of 
Bryn Mawr College, member of the National 
Council on Radio in Education. 

There were twenty-five group conferences on 
Thursday, at which the speakers included Act- 
ing Superintendent James N. Rule, of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction; 
Superintendent Albert S. Cook, of the Mary- 
land State Department of Education; Dr. 
LeRoy A. King, University of Pennsylvania; 
President F. B. Haas, Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College; J. S. Orleans, editor of the World 
Book Company; Professor A. B. Moehlman, 
University of Michigan; Professor James F. 
Hosie, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dr. John Spargo, assistant commissioner, New 
Jersey State Department of Education; Super- 
intendent B. G. Graham, of Pittsburgh; Profes- 
sors E. H. Miner and Arthur J. Jones, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Ruth Andrus, 
director of parental education, New York State 
Department of Education; Lois Hayden Meek, 
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director Child Development Institute, Columbia 
University; Professor Ambrose L. Suhrie, 
School of Edueation, New York University; 
President C. A. Herrick, Girard College; E. W. 
Barnhart, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation; Elizabeth Lee Vincent, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit; Professor J. A. Swenson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Profes- 
sor W. A. Beardsley, Goucher College; Profes- 
sor Gordon E. Bailey, New York University; 
Professor Neil E. Gordon, Johns Hopkins 
University; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director, 
Institute of International Education; President 
C. R. Foster, Indiana, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege; Professors M. 8S. Viteles, Cornelius Wey- 
gandt, J. F. Bogardus and F. A. Laurie, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; H. A. Domineco- 
vich, Germantown Friends School; William 
Jansen, Board of Edueation, New York City. 

At the general session on Friday evening, 
President Arthur E. Morgan spoke on “The 
Antioch Program” and Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, discussed 
“Big Business and Edueation.” Sidney V. 
Rowland, president of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District, was in the chair. 

The Friday morning and afternoon program 
had twenty-seven group conferences and demon- 
strations. Among those who read papers or 
conducted demonstrations were Supervisor 
Mary M. Heffernan, of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Publie Instruction; Dr. W. S. 
Cornell, direetor of medical inspection, Phila- 
delphia; Professor Leonard V. Koos, University 
of Chicago; Superintendent M. J. Bickett, of 
Trenton, N. J.; Professor Leta S. Hollingworth, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Lightner Witmer, University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. John M. Brewer, Harvard University; 
Director Howard C. Nudd, Publie Edueation 
Association, New York City; Professor A. O. 
Heck, Ohio State University; Lionel Atwill, 
the actor; Dr. William Boyd, lecturer on eduea- 
tion, University of Glasgow, and visiting pro- 
fessor, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
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Dr. I. L. Kandel, International Institute, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Margaret Mead, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York; 
Madame Agnette Bertram, director, University 
School of Physical Training, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; Dean Max McConn, Lehigh University. 

There were six group conferences at 9 A. M. 
Saturday, with the following among the speak- 
ers: Dr. W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching; Dr. John A. 
Lester, Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania; 
Spencer R. Humby, science master, Winchester 
College, exchange teacher at Phillips Exeter 
Academy; Professor Arthur J. Jones and Pro- 
fessor E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsy!- 
vania; Principal Luey L. W. Wilson, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; Emma G. 
Meader, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y.; 
Vernetta Decker, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

The four-day program was brought to a close 
with the general session and business meeting 
held at 11 A. M. Saturday. Addresses were 
delivered by Mr. William McAndrew on “Where 
Are We Now?”; by Acting Superintendent 
James N. Rule; by Dr. William G. Carr, asso- 
ciate director of research, National Education 
Association; by President M. S. Bentz, of the 
Pennsylvania Education Association; and by 
President Thomas 8. Gates, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Officers of the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania Education Association 
were elected for 1931-32 as follows: President, 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown; secretary, Cary! 
Coburn, Elkins Park; members of general com- 
mittee of Schoolmen’s Week (outside the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) : E. W. Adams, Phila- 
delphia; Landis Tanger, Millersville State 
Teachers College; Barclay L. Jones, Friends 
Central School, Overbrook; J. H. Hoffman, 
Bucks County; A. M. Weaver, Williamsport; 
Mary Tyler, Abington; J. P. Lozo, Reading. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CLASS ATTENDANCE AND COLLEGE 
MARKS 


Tue problem discussed in this paper had its 
origin in the practical query as to the justifica- 


tion of the time and expense of reporting and 
recording absences and of counseling absentee 
students. The regulations of the Liberal Arts 
College of the State University of Iowa state 
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t “every student is expected to attend every 
ss and laboratory exercise for which he is 
istered,” and that “the general administra- 

of regulations governing absences, together 

discipline involved, shall be vested in the 
mittee on admission and _ classification.” 
is latter function, except in case of final 
ciplinary action, is delegated to the office of 
an of As assistant to the dean of men, 


e writer has had first-hand contact with this 


men. 


tuation. 
[he data used in this study came from three 


irces : 


(1) the student’s permanent absence 

rd in the dean’s office; (2) the grade-point 
verage of each student, computed from the 
ester marks by giving the letter marks a 
erieal value; (3) the percentile rank of 
student on the university qualifying ex- 
enrolment. 


nations, given at the time of 


he grades and absences for the second semester 


1927-28 were used. 


The subjects were all the freshman and 


GRADE-POINT 


ber of men 


rage number of absences 


enrolled in the Liberal Arts 
for the second semester 1927-28 for 


available. 


sophomore men 
College 
information 
There were 869 men for whom items one and 


whom the above was 
two were accessible, and 631 of these had per- 
centile ranks on the university qualifying ex- 
Of the 869 men, 498 were fresh- 
men and 371 were sophomores; 385 were fra- 


aminations. 


ternity men and 484 were non-fraternity. It 
was thus possible to get the average number 
of absences for all men at the various grade- 
point levels; and to compare the freshmen with 
the sophomores and the fraternity men with the 
non-fraternity. The average absences for these 
four groups were 7.95, 8.04, 8.8 and 7.3, respec- 
tively. The average number of absences for the 
569 men was 8.0. The following table shows 
the number of men and their average number 
of absences at each of nine grade-point levels. 
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The eurve of figures presented in the accom- 
panying graph shows that the grade averages 
increase as absences decrease. 
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AVERAGES 


1.01 51 
to 
2.00 


108 269 
10.4 7.9 


A coarser grouping of the 869 men into three 
groups on the basis of grade-point averages 
accentuates the facts shown in the foregoing 
240 men 


table. The three groups were: (1) 


with grade-point averages below 1.50—below 
graduation level; (2) 445 with 


point averages between 1.51 and 2.50 


men grade- 
average 
grades; (3) 184 men with grade-point averages 
The 
average absences for these three groups were 


between 2.51 and 4.00—superior grades. 
11.6, 7.4 and 4.6, respectively. 

The men were again classified—this time into 
four groups on the basis of absences, and their 
grade-point averages were compared. Group | 
included 100 men with 18 absences or 
Group 2, 160 men with 10 to 17 
Group 3, 312 men with 4 to 9 absences; Group 
4, 297 men with 0 to 3 absences. Their respec- 


more, 


absences ; 


tive grade-point averages were 1.35, 1.59, 1.91 
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and 2.23. The next classification used involved 
the student’s percentile rank on the freshman 


qualifying examination. The four groups were: 


(1) 221 and 
above 2.00 grade average. 


(2) 122 men above the fiftieth percentile 


men above the fiftieth percentile 


but 
below 2.00 grade average. 
(3) 224 
below 2.00 grade average. 
(4) 64 
above.2.00 grade average. 


men below the fiftieth percentile and 


men below the fiftieth percentile but 


The average absences for these four groups were 
t 5 I 
The stu- 


dents who made high grades had few absences 


5.6, 11.0, 8.5 and 5.6, respectively. 


(5.6) regardless of percentile rank, while those 
students of high percentile rank but low grades 
had more absences (11.0) than those with low 
percentile rank and low grades (8.5). 


CONCLUSIONS 
(1) The average number of absences for all 
freshman and sophomore men for the semester 
studied was 8. 
(2) As grade averages increase absences de- 
crease. 
(3) There is 


tween freshmen and sophomores in the number 


no appreciable difference be- 


of absences during the semester studied, but 
fraternity men average more absences than do 
non-fraternity men, their averages being 8.8 
vs. 7.3. 

(4) There is no consistent variation in ab- 
sences according to percentile rank, although 
those with high grades have fewer absences than 
those of equal percentile rank with low grades, 
and those of high percentile rank with low 
grades have more absences than those of equal 
grades but of low percentile rank. 

(5) A correlation between grade-point aver- 
ages and absences yielded a _ coefficient of 
— .254 = .021. 

CoMMENTS 


These conclusions apply to mass data and 
There is much overlapping at all 
grade levels. It does not seem plausible that 
the difference of a few absences could be the 
marked difference in grade-point 
averages. However, it is obvious that the two 
vary in an inverse relationship. For the ad- 
ministrator, who must face the individual situa- 


averages. 


eause of 
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tion in which some one student is getting ex- 
cessive absences, this relationship has value. It 
is explainable through a third factor which is 
common to both, namely, indifference to aca- 
demic responsibility. Since the absence record 
is purely objective and is made up each day of 
the eighteen weeks of the semester at the end 
of which the grades are given, careful super- 
vision of the student’s attendanee will enable 
the student adviser to give him remedial counsel 
“arly enough in the semester to enable him to 
improve his record before it is too late. Since 
a student who is frequently absent from class 
will be doing inferior work, the absence reports 
coming in day by day during the semester, far 
in advance of semester grades, may be con- 
sidered as advance notices of students in scho- 
lastie distress. 

Such a study as the foregoing would have 
no place in a college organized about honors 
courses or in one using the tutorial system, but 
in those colleges where the courses are planned 
on the basis of three or five class sessions per 
week attendance is a vital factor. The student, 
on the average, who has the best attendance 
makes the best scholarship record.’ 

LONZO JONES 

THE StaTE UNIVERSITY or Iowa 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 
Botton, FREDERICK E. Adolescent Education. 
Pp. xv +506. Macmillan. $3.00. 


CUNNINGHAM, AvuBURN §S., Editor. Everything 


You Want to Know About the Presidents. Pp. 
135. MeClurg. $1.00. 

Gates, ArTHUR I. Interest and Ability in Read 
ing. Pp. xii+264. Illustrated. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

HowarpD, JoHN T. Our American Music. Pp. 
xxiii+713. Illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell. 
$6.00. 


JASTROW, JOSEPH. Effective Thinking. Pp. xiii+ 


271. Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 
Mower, Epmunp C. International Government. 


Heath. $4.00. 


Pp. xix + 736. 
Brain and Personality. 


SCHILDER, PAUL. Pp. v+ 


136. Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing 
Company. 

STEVENSON, IDABELLE. Safety Education. Pp. x 
+157. 11 figures. Barnes. $1.00. 

Winston, Sanrorp. [Illiteracy in the United 
States. Pp. xii+ 168. University of North Car 


olina Press. $3.00. 
Wricut, JoHn D. The Little Deaf Child. Pp. 

161. Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

1 These findings agree with those of Fred H. 
Turner, Scoot anp Society, 26: (No. 653): 22- 
24, July 2, 1927. 








